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THE NEXT EDUCATIONAL EVENT. 


The Department of Superintendence of the National Educational Association will meet February 26-28 in Chicago. 
(See Editorial, page 8 and Announcement, page 23.) 
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RECENT DECISIONS. 


A school building, one part of which is occu- 
pied as a habitation, with interior communica- 
tion between the parts, is a dwelling house 
within the meaning of the term as used in the 
law of arson.—United States v. Cardish, U. S. 
D. C. Wis. 1906. 

Under revised laws requiring every teacher 
in the public schools to keep a daily register in 
which the names and ages of pupils shall be 
entered, on an issue as to the age of a person, 
a teacher’s register should have been admitted 
in evidence.—Levels v. St. Louis & H. Ry. Co., 
Mo. 1906. School Taxation. 

The authority of a board of supervisors to 
levy a schoolhouse tax, being derived from the 
vote of the taxpayers at the annual meeting of 
the electors of an independent school district, 
and not from the certification thereof by the 
board of school directors, it was immaterial to 
the liability of a taxpayer’s property for the 
payment of such a tax, if certified as required 
by law, whether such certification was prior or 
subsequent to the incorporation of the taxpay- 
er’s property into the district. Grout v. Illing- 
worth, Ia. 1906. 

That a taxpayer was not a resident of an 
independent school district at the time the elec- 
tors of the district voted a schoolhouse tax did 
not exempt his property within the district from 
liability therefor—Grout v. Illingworth, Ia. 
1906. 

Electors of a school district having power to 
direct the amount of taxes for school fund pur- 
poses which should be levied, and being with- 
out authority to determine the property on 
which it should be levied, such duty devolving 
on the board of supervisors, property of a tax- 
payer which was included within the district 
prior to such levy was liable to the tax, though 
it was not a part of the district at the time 
the tax was voted by the electors——Grout v. 
Illingworth, Ia. 1906. 

Where a taxpayer’s property was within the 
limits of an independent school district at the 
time school taxes were determined and certified 
by a board of school directors and at the time 
the levy thereof was made by the board of 
supervisors, the property was subject to the 
tax, though the taxpayer had had no opportu- 
nity to participate in the election of the mem- 
bers of the board of directors certifying the 
tax.—Grout v. Illingworth, Ia. 1906. 

For the purposes of a suit to enjoin payment 
of a special school tax to a school district, -the 
district must be presumed legally organized and 
existing, as its existence can be inquired into 
only in direct proceedings.—School Dist. No. 21, 
Fremont County v. Board of Com’rs of Fre- 
mont County, Wyo. 1906. 


Discharge of Teachers. 


The by-laws of the board of education of the 
city of New York provided that the marriage 
of a female teacher vacated her position and 
that she could be removed therefor. The atten- 
tion of a teacher who had recently been married 
was called to this regulation by the principal of 
the school in which she was teaching and also 
by the district superintendent. Upon their 
assurance that it would be necessary to do so, 
she resigned. Held, that such resignation was 
not obtained by fraud or duress, though the 
regulation in question was subsequently held 
by the Court of Appeals illegal and void.— 
Grendon v. Board of Education of City of 
New York, N. Y. 1906. 
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The law declares that any person aggrieved 
by any decision or order of the board of school 
directors may, within 30 days after the rendi- 
tion of the decision or order, appeal to the 
county superintendent of public instruction, 
whose decision shall be final, unless set aside 
by a court of competent jurisdiction. Held, 
that, where a school teacher alleged that he was 
wrongfully discharged by the board of school 
directors, he was required to appeal to the 
county superintendent as a condition precedent 
to his right to sue for a breach of his teacher’s 
contract.—Van Dyke v. School Dist. No. 77 of 
Lewis County, Wash. 1906. 

Plaintiff, a public school teacher, sued the 
president of the board of school directors to 
recover for loss of plaintiff’s position because 
of an alleged unlawful conspiracy between de- 
fendant and others. Her testimony showed 
that the charges against her were made by 
teachers in the school to defendant as president 
of the board; that after investigation he, with 
other members of the board, made further in- 
vestigation and acting together the directors 
requested the resignation of plaintiff. Held, 
that plaintiff could not recover.—Miller v. Har- 
vey, Pa. 1906. 

Vaccination Laws. 


The law requiring exclusion of children not 
vaccinated from the public schools is not a vio- 
lation of the constitution, relating to the main- 
tenance of public schools wherein all children 
above six years of age may receive an educa- 
tion.—Stull v. Reber, Pa. 1906. 

The law providing that children who have 
not been vaccinated shall be excluded from the 
public schools, is a valid exercise of the police 
power.—Stull v. Reber, Pa. 1906. 

The law by its prohibition includes adults as 
well as children, vaccinated or not, where small- 
pox prevails. The law excludes from the public 
schools children who have not been vaccinated. 
Held, that the objects of the two sections are 
distinctly different, and the fact that there has 
been no smallpox in a particular locality for 
forty years does not prevent the enforcement 
of the law.—Stull v. Reber, Pa. 1906. 

Under the law providing for the exclusion 
of unvaccinated children from the public 
schools, does not involve in its application tres- 
pass on the reserved rights of the individual 
beyond the reach of the police power from the 
fact that vaccination is the infliction of disease 
on the swbject.—Stull v. Reber, Pa. 1906. 


Assessment and Taxation of School Property. 


Where land was subject to assessment when 
the supervisor made his roll, and when the 
township board of review passed upon and ap- 
proved it, so that it was beyond the power of 
any officer or board to thereafter take the land 
off the roll, on the purchase of the land by a 
school board, in whose hands the property would 
otherwise have been exempt, the same was sub- 
ject to the tax to be levied on the land in pur- 
suance of the assessment.—Public Schools of 
City of Iron Mountain v. O’Connor, Mich. 1906. 


Text Book Depository. 


The state board of education will not be re- 
strained from providing a central depository for 
text books at the suit of an injured individual 
taxpayer, where his interest is small and the 
plans of the board have been carried almost to 
completion, unless it is clearly shown that the 
board has transcended its powers.—Duncan v. 
Heyward, S. C. 1906. 

Under the law providing that the state su- 
perintendent of education shall have general 
supervision over all the school funds and shall 
secure under the advice of the state board of 
education uniformity in the use of text books, 
and conferring on the state board of education 
power to prescribe and enforce the use of a 
uniform series of text books, and requiring 
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publishers, in the discretion of the board, to es- 
tablish in each county one or more depositories 
of their books within the state, do not’ prevent 
the state board of education from providing by 
contract with publishers of school text books 
that they shall maintain at the state capital a 
central wholesale depository from which its 
agencies and county depositories may be sup- 
plied at a discount of not less than 10 per cent, 
—Duncean v. Heyward, S. C. 1906. 


School Bonds. 

Though the directors of the special school 
district of Little Rock in the issuance of bonds 
under the law in effect pledging the building. 
fund of the district for their payment exceed 
their authority in proposing to insert recitals 
pledging the revenues of the district for their 
payment, it would not be ground for enjoining 
the issuance of the bonds at, the suit of a tax- 
payer.—Schmutz v. Special School Dist. of 
City of Little Rock, Ark. 1906. 

The acts of a board of school directors in 
excess of their authority in the issuance of 
bonds as to recitals contained in the bonds do 
not estop the district or bind their successors 
in office—Schmutz v. Special School Dist. of 
City of Little Rock, Ark. 1906. 


On a Par. 
First School Board Member—But, the pay of 
the teachers is exceedingly small. 
Second Member—Not any smaller than the 
teachers themselves. 
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Criticism is constantly offered concerning the 
ventilation of school rooms, concerning sanitary 
conditions, concerning the blackboards, floors, 
desks and chairs. No criticism is more vital, how- 
ever, than that which concerns tinting of walls. 
For if the walls of the school room be correctly 
coated a great many of the minor difficulties 
in schools will be overcome. The school wall is 
really the lungs of the school room, but, like 
the human lungs, may become stuffed and inert; 
respiration is involved, causing all sorts of dis- 
orders. 

The whole theory of the ventilation of school 
rooms is contained in this question. Discern- 
ing persons insist that the supply of air cannot 
be satisfactorily introduced into a school room 
through the small aperture of the common ven- 
tilator. It is folly to suppose that sufficient air 
can be introduced through an 8x10, or 10x12, 
or even a 14x16 ventilator, and yet this is fre- 
quently the entire ventilation outfit of the 
school room. Neither can we expect to supply 
air through open doors or open windows, for the 
futility of that plan is obvious to any teacher. 
In the winter it is impossible, and in the sum- 
mer it is almost equally impossible, for the 
attention of the children is distracted by the 
sights and sounds from outside as also by the 
dust and dirt which insistently blows into the 
school room. 


The remedy for this condition of ventilation 
lies only in the walls. When-the walls are cor- 
rectly coated, when they are able to transmit 
air, assist in the filtration of air back and forth 
through them without obstacle and without 
barrier, then and only then will we have per- 
fect ventilation in school rooms. 


Lime, the Ideal Wall Coating. 

Naturally the plastered surface should be 
kept pervious. Any substance which covers up 
and makes this pervious surface impervious, 
checks the circulation of air through the plaster. 
makes the room stuffy, the air dead, and the 
children headachy, and individuals subject to 
eye strain. The application of mud washes to 
already soiled walls will never make them clean. 
Adding mud to mud is a very poor way of clean- 
ing up school walls. 


The ideal wall coating is one of lime. For 
centuries lime has been used empirically by 
every one in quest of a perfectly sanitary wall 
coating. The reason that the use of lime has 
been abandoned to the present degree is that 
it has seemed impossible to secure a lime coat- 
ing that would not rub off and that would not 
flake off. Common whitewash or hydrate of 
lime does not cement itself to the plastered 
surface. It is always deficient in coloring mat- 
ter and gives a whitish tint that is not only 
discordant but also overtaxes the accommoda- 
tion muscles of the eye. 


Calcic sulphate washes which, on the other 
and, are a natural cement, carry any coloring 
tint, never rub off, always furnish a base for 
additional coats, and are ideal tinting mate- 
tials for the school wall, particularly because 
they do not close up the pores of the plaster. 
The calcic sulphate tinting solutions crystallize 
Within five minutes after being laid on the wall 
and through this crystallization present a con- 
tinuous cell with the plaster; hence their de- 
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The Responsibility in School Walls 


sirability from a ventilating point of view, as 
well as from an artistic point of view. 


The School Board’s Duty. : 

There is no work that will repay an alert board 
of education more than insisting that the walls 
of the school rooms be no longer covered with 
mud nor coated with clay, as is the- case when 
common kaleimine is used. This is certainly an 
important work for the school board, a work 
which will produce the largest amount of com- 
fort in the school room, with the least ex- 
penditure of money. 

There is no need of buying thousands of 
dollars worth of ventilating apparatus for any 
school when a wall can be made a complete 
and a successful ventilating surface. 

In the cleaning up of the school room for the 
coming year, it will be well to scrutinize closely 
the material which is to be laid on the school 
walls; ascertaining the possibilities of a coat- 
ing that will not need to be washed off before 
a second coat is applied, that will always be 
ready for additional coats, that does not rub 
off, that comes ready mixed in suitable tints, 
and that is a perfect germicide in its action. 

When we use such a material as this on 
school walls, we shall have better health in the 
school rooms, better students among the chil- 
dren; moreover the children will leave the 
schoolroom with a better pair of eyes, as well as 
better health than if they had been subjected 
to the present insanitary school room condi- 
tions. 

Artistic Tinting and Its Effects. 

Equally important with the sanitary point 
of view in the wall finish of a room is the ar- 
tistic point of view. It is well to remember 
that a large percentage of children of school 
age get their only idea of that which is best 
and most desirable in life through the unex- 
pressed as well as through the expressed word 
of their school days. The vocal teaching is only 


‘a part of their instruction, and just as impor- 


tant as the vocal is the silent expression given 
through the eye, but none the less to the heart. 

School children inevitably acquire their idea 
of taste and harmony from their surroundings, 
and being in the school room during the most 
impressionable age, for a larger number of 
waking hours than they are in any other single 
room, naturally get ideas of harmony or dis- 
cord as they are projected to them through the 
eye. If the walls of a school room are har- 
monious in color, soft in tint, and pleasant to 
the eye, it makes a direct influence upon the 
child’s appreciation of that which is soft, har- 
monious and pleasant. 

The coloring practically taught to the chil- 
dren through the medium of the school wall 
will, if intelligently used, bear fruit through 
all their lives. If the school walls are artistic 
and harmonious they will serve as a guide for 
later application in life, for it must be remem- 
bered again that many children get their only 
idea of art and that which is artistic through 
the schools. 

Frequently the narrowness of their home 
lives, the poverty of adornment, and discord of 
the family circle, must necessarily leave barren 
the very part of the life which should be devel- 
oped. It is the province of the school to do 
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this, if we are to hope that each succeeding — 
generation is to be an improvement upon the 
one that precedes it. These object lessons, 
which our schools and school rooms must teach, 
are just as important to the education of the 
child as are arithmetic, reading and writing. 


Every member of a school board and every 
teacher has a responsibility in this matter 
which should not, and must not be overlooked. 
Leaving the selection of the color scheme of 
school walls, as well as the choice of the mate- 
rial fer the application of the scheme, to the 
crude efforts of competing artisans, or to the 
merciless judgment of the janitor, is not only 
‘unwise but it is exceedingly unfair. 

The effect of color on the eyes of children 
and adults is made most manifest in the physi- 
cal expression, just as the effect of the color 
on the mind of the child is apparent to every 
one who has made even the least adventure 
into psychology. To say that we can apply any 
color, or use no color, to a school room, is but 
the evidence of heedlessness and thoughtless- 
ness, and it is an evidence also that will bear 
fruit, and most discordant fruit in succeeding 
days. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

New York City. Of the 601,869 children now 
registered in the public schools, 100,000 have 
been physically examined with the result that 
two-thirds (66,000) have been found in need 
of medical or surgical attention or better nour- 
ishment, while two-fifths require dental care. 
Thirty-eight per cent have enlarged cervical 
glands; eighteen per cent enlarged tonsils; ten 
per cent post-nasal growths, and six per cent are 
undernourished. . 


Charitable organizations of the city follow up 


.every case reported. Proper care and relief is 


given to the needy. When necessary, the homes 
of the children are examined, their manner of 
living studied and mothers advised on the care 
of children. Hospitals, clinics and dispensaries 
pay special attention to the cases of pupils re- 
ferred to them. 


Should other efforts fail, the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children will enforce 
parents’ attention. 


Covington, Ky. A system of medical inspec- 
tion has been inaugufated in the schools of the 
city. This provides that district physicians, 
with an allowance of $25 a month over and 
above their regular salary, will receive daily a 
report from each school. Teachers or principals 
include all suspects in these, as also all pupils 
who have been out of school for more than four 
days. The cases reported are then carefully 
examined in a special room equipped for the 
purpose. No pupil is allowed to return to class 
before such examination has taken place. 

Cincinnati, O. The board of education and 
the local health department will co-operate in 
effectually inaugurating a system of medical 
inspection. Talks by experts and instruction 
to teachers will be the first steps. 

Muskogee, I. T. Half day sessions have been 
adopted for the children of the first and sec- 
ond grades. The board of health suggested the 
innovation to the school authorities. 















































































































NEW COURSE OF STUDY FOR TEXAS 
SCHOOLS. 

The state department of Texas has prepared 
a new course of study for the public schools. 
The pamphlet contains eighty-four pages and 
outlines, in addition to the regular studies, 
work in agriculture. 

The purposes and scope of a course of study 
are stated in the opening chapter, from which 
we quote: 

The Purposes of a Course of Study. 

1. To provide a plain outline of work, pro- 
’ gressive in development and sufficiently com- 
prehensive in scope to give the student that 
training which comes from the systematic study 
of such subjects as will give him the best prep- 
aration for practical life. 

2. “To reduce to a minimum the waste of 
time that comes from unplanned work,” and to 
save students from the one-sided development 
resulting from a partial course of study. 

8. To make a plain, progressive way from the 
beginning to a given end. To fix ends and aims 
in the school work, and to make these 
plain to the’ teachers; to hold students in the 
schools, and to establish the schools in the 
esteem and affections of the patrons. 

4. To give to progressive teachers a brief 
summary of the best thought concerning the 
teaching of common school branches, and the 
making of courses of study. 

5. “To unify the work of the common schools 
of the state and to secure more effective super- 
vision by furnishing a common basis as to 
branches taught, and tests for promotion and 
graduation.”—-Iowa Handbook. 

6. To make plain the accepted principle that 
each student should have a chance for symmet- 
rical development, by the proper use of each 
group of subjects, the sum of which make the 
range of human knowledge, and to indicate a 
definite meaning of the term grades as used in 
the common schools of Texas. 


A Difficult Task. 

The difficulties in the way of making a course 
of study for all the common schools of Texas 
are very great. Among the chief of these is 
the fact that schools in Texas vary in length 
from one to nine months. The average length 
is a little more than five months. - Therefore, 
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five months is taken as the unit of school term, 
and an effort has been made to make a full five 
months’ work in each grade of the course. 

The difference in the quality of the work of 
the different schools is greater than the differ- 
ence in length of term. The preparation of the 
teacher, the favorable conditions for school 
work, improve in geometrical ratio as the term 
increases. Hence the short-term schools are at 
a greater disadvantage in attempting to work 
by a course of study than would at first appear. 
The difficulties in the way of making a course 
suitable for all are made more apparent by a 
recognition of these facts. 

The number of teachers in the different 
schools is not the same. The one-teacher school 
cannot do the same quality or quantity of work 
that can be done by the school that employs 
more teachers. This fact has not been lost 
sight of in the preparation of the following 
outline: 


Principles Underlying the Course of Study. 


It is now accepted as a fact that five groups 
or studies contain the scope of learning that 
should contribute the educator’s materials, viz: 
Language, Mathematics, History, Art, and Sci- 
ence. Each of these groups should have a fair 
representation in an elementary course of study, 
and no group should be allowed to have more 
than its just proportion of the pupil’s time and 
energy. 

The Committee of Fifteen established, once 
for all, the doctrine that the course of study 
should produce or tend to produce in the stu- 
dent psychological symmetry ; and that the parts 
of a course of study should be mutually related 
or correlated, and that the course as a whole 
should bring the pupil into harmony “with the 
world in which he lives,” through a knowledge 
of what good men have thought and done, as 
written in books and art, and through a knowl- 
edge of God’s thought as revealed in nature. 


Primary Department. 


In the first four years of school the pupils 
should learn: 


1. To recognize quickly the symbols of ideas 
and thoughts expressed in written characters, 
and to read aloud with ease simple prose and 


poetry. 
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2. To spell correctly the words of his ow, 
vocabulary, and that of his familiar text books, 
8. To write legibly, neatly and with ease, 

4. To add, subtract, multiply and divide 
whole numbers with rapidity and accuracy; to 
know many facts about the measures in common 
use and their relations to one another, and to 
solve simple problems involving this knowledge, 

5. The simple rules of good health. 

6. To observe closely what he sees and hears, 
and to know many elemental facts of nature, 

7. To be prompt, obedient, polite and 
truthful. 


Intermediate Department. 


The purpose of the advanced grades of the 
common schools should be: 


1. To enable the pupils to read well news. 
papers, magazines and books of general interegt 
and to instill in them a love of reading good 
books. 


2. To enable the pupils to write a correet 
note, letter or essay on any subject within their 
comprehension, and to deliver their thoughts 
orally in idiomatic English. 

3. To enable the pupils to solve readily the 
problems met in everyday life, or that involve 
the arithmetical processes. 


4. To give them some acquaintance with the 
history of the state and of the nation and with 
the men who were or are prominent exponents 
of the principles and policies that have made 
the history. 


5. To give them some acquaintance with the 
best literature of the language and to teach 
them to love this; to fill their minds with gems 
of thought to which to anchor all their thinking 
and acting. 


6. To develop the power of observation, and 
give them some acquaintance with the facts of 
nature exhioited in the life of plants and ani- 
mals. In this course of study an effort is made 
to direct this effort toward the pleasing fields 


of agriculture. 


7. To teach pupils to observe, love and re 


produce the beauties of nature and art. 
8. To cultivate a high sense of honor as the 
basis of conduct. 
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d. hes Connecticut School Boards Organize. 
aturall Superintendents and members of boards of 
, ‘ education of the State of Conriecticut met at 
ite and New Haven, January 19, 1907, as guests of 
Yale university, to perfect individual organi- 
zations of Superintendents and School Board 
s of the Associations of the state. During the joint 
session, in the morning, Hon. Elmer Ellsworth 
1] news Brown, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
' interall cation, and Arthur T. Hadley, president of 
ng oll Yale, delivered addresses. Later in the day 
8 Charles H. Judd, professor of Phychology at 
Yale, and various city superintendents spoke. 
correct During the individual sessions of the meeting 
hin their both organizations elected officers. The super- 
thoughts indents chose Dr. Edwin H. Forbes, Torring- 
ton, president; H. D. Hood, Shelton, vice-presi- 
adily the dent; W. P. Kelly, Meridan, secretary and 
t involve treasurer. Present indications point to a suc- 
cessful and influential organization with possi- 
with the bly monthly meetings. 
and with The organization of Boards of Education 
xponents elected the following officers: President, Dr. 
ive made H. A. Roberts, Shelton; first vice-president, 
Allen B. Lincoln, Willimantic; second vice- 
with the president, Mrs. L. A. Cummings, Plantsville ; 
to teal secretary, C. N. Hall, New Milford ; treasurer, 
ith gems 0. W. Case, Chapin; Executive Committee, 
thinking Hartford county, Howell Cheny, South Man-. 
chester; New Haven county, A. D. Ayer, Madi- 
: son; New London county, Frances J. Leavens, 
tion, and Norwich; Fairfield county, D. F. Reed, Bridge- 
> facts of port; Litchfield county, Andrew Gaylord, Terry- 
and “7 ville; Windham county, James M. Paine, 
a made Danielson ; Tolland county, Andrew Kingsbury, 
ing fields Qoventry; Middlesex county, J. H. Hubbard, 
Middletown. 
e and re Miscellaneous School Board News. 
— President A. E. Holman of the board of edu- 








cation of St. Paul, Minn., in his annual report 
has recommended the pensioning of superanu- 
ated school teachers by state law. He bases 
part of his argument on the ground that a 
superintendent of public instruction, bound in 
conscience and duty to supply the system with 
the best available material, is hampered by the 
lack of protection or proper provision for the 
removai of incapacitated teachers. The super- 
intendent, he adds, ought to be permitted to 
exercise his best judgment, uninfluenced by 
considerations of politics, religion or social re- 
lations. ; 
The grand jury in New York recently handed 
Mm &@ presentment against home work by school 
children. It concludes that the New York city 
school system is wrong and should be revised; 
it recommends that the present high school 
course be abolished, the school day lengthened 
an hour, and that no attempt be made to fit 
pupils for college in these schools. The jury 
bases its recommendations on the hypothesis 
that the work now required of pupils in the high 
schools impairs their health. In this connection 
Itsays: “Tt seems to the grand jury, therefore, 
that the students are being forced far beyond 
their physical capacity to absorb and retain 
nowledge ; that this has a tendency to weaken 
Memory and causes physical disability in many 
Instances, though this may not be immediately 
apparent.” 

Chicago, Ill. Members of the school board 
Propose to pay school employes other than teach- 
*$ in cash instead of by check, and weekly 
instead of monthly. Examination shows that a 
large percentage of the monthly pay checks 
endorsed by saloon men and brewers. It is 
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‘believed that cash payments will have a ten- 


dency to keep the men away from drinking 
places, or at least prevent an opportunity for 
going there. 

But five cities in the United States have been 
invited and will make educational exhibits at 
the Jamestown exposition during the coming 
summer. They are St. Louis, New York, Bos: 
ton, Cleveland and Rochester. In each of these 
cities preparations are under way. 


Boston, Mass. Superintendent Brooks, re- 
porting the results of an investigation on back- 
wardness among pupils of ten years of age and 
over in the first three grades of the elementary 
schools, enumerated a total of 619 cases. Thir- 
ty-eight of these are in the first grade, one hun- 
dred and four in the second, and four hundred 
and forty-seven in the third. The causes re- 
ported are as follows: Entered school late, 
ninety-one; came from private schools, forty- 
three; came from other towns or cities, sixty- 
one; foreign children, one hundred and thirty- 
one; illness and absence caused thereby, one 
hundred and fifteen; parents moving about, 
thirty-one; absence for other causes, twenty- 
nine; mentally weak or slow, one hundred and 
seven; deafness, three; blindness, one; truancy, 
two; laziness, one; neglected, three; inattention, 
one. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Charles J. Bintliff was 
elected president of the board of education. 

F. H. Haserot, president of the board of edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio, in his annual report 
recommended that the salary of Superintendent 
W. H. Elson be increased by $1,000 and that 
his length of service be extended to five years. 
Both propositions were favorably acted upon. 

The manual of the Red Bank, N. J., board 
of education presents graphically the evolution 
of the American school system in a series of 
engravings. The various school buildings of 
the town from the first school in 1861 to the 
high school erected in 1901 are shown. The 
former is a typical little red schoolhouse, while 
the latter is a modern high school of the best 
type. The manual also contains a portrait of 
Mr. Charles D. Warner, who has been presi- 
dent of the board of education at Red Bank 
continuously since 1869. 

Spokane, Wash. Deputy Prosecuting Attor- 


ney A. J. Langhorn has rendered the opinion ~ 


that the rule requiring cap and gown for the 
graduation of boys and girls is illegal. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The establishment of a 
school for mentally deficient children has been 
authorized by the board of education. Schools 
for backward children have existed for some 
time in Philadelphia. It has been shown, how- 
ever, that these amounted to no more than 
truant schools. Necessity has demanded the 
change. 

One hundred and thirty-one employes of the 
New York city board of education received in- 
creases of salary ranging from $5 to $2,000. All 
were on the administration side of the school 
system and included as the maximum the su- 
perintendent of*school supplies. The depart- 
ments affected were the building bureau, the 
superintendent of public instruction, secretary 
board of education, bureau of supplies, bureau 
of audit and account, etc. 

Florida. The state normal school at De 
Funiak has been discontinued. The work is 
divided between the state university at Gaines- 
ville and the State College for Women at 


Tallahassee. Mr. W. F. Yocum is head of the 
normal department at the state university. 

East Waterloo, Ia. Dr. Fred D. Merritt has 
been elected superintendent of city schools. 

Sioux Falls, 8S. D. H. A. Ustrud, the newly 
elected state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, has appointed C. E. Swanson of Kings- 
bury county deputy state superintendent. Mr. 
Swanson is known in educational circles and 
was a candidate for the nomination in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Ustrud. 


Chicago, Ill. The number of district super- 
intendents has been increased from four to ten. 
Superintendent Cooley asked for six assistants, 
but the committee increased the number to ten, 
which is considered ideal. 

Out of a total enrollment of one hundred 
and forty-four in the New Ulm, Minn., high 
school, seventy-eight are boys and sixty-six are 
girls. This record excels that of the Spokane, 
Wash., high school mentioned last month in 
the JournaL. Superintendent E. T. Critchett 
states that in thirteen years during which he 
has been connected with the schools the enroll- 
ment of boys has exceeded that of girls. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


San Antonio, Tex. The school board has re- 
scinded a rule recently passed which provided 
that the salaries of teachers in the high schools 
be passed upon merit alone. For years experi- 
ence was the only factor considered. This 
plan has again been adopted. 

Kenton, O. Every pipe devotee and tobacco 
user in the Ohio Northern Normal college at 
Ada will be charged $1 extra tuition after Janu- 
ary 1, 1907. President A. E. Smith stated 
that excessive smoking on all parts of the 
campus had prompted the imposition of this 
most extraordinary fine. 

Haverhill, Mass. The school board has 
amended its rules to provide that changes in 
the rules and temporary suspensions may be 
made upon two-thirds vote. Formerly the rules 
could not be suspended if any member ob- 
jected. 


New Bedford, Mass. The school board has 
adopted the following rule to fix the educational 
qualifications of teachers: ‘No person shall be 
elected to the position of assistant teacher in 
the day schools, in the grades below the high 
school, who is not a graduate of a high school 
and a normal school; and who has not had one 
year’s successful experience, unless such per- 
son is a graduate of the New Bedford Normal 
and Training School, when a year’s successful 
experience may not be required.” The rules 
already provide that all teachers in the high 
school be college graduates and have successful 
experience. 


The board may engage teachers of experi- 
ence and ability at more than the initial salary 
recommended, and may also exceed the maxi- 
mum recommended in case of a teacher doing 
exceptionally good work. 


The initial salary for directoresses of kin- 
dergarten will be $250 and the maximum $325. 

New York City. The by-laws of the board 
of education have been so amended as to qual- 
ify kindergartners to teach in the first six 
grades of the primary schools. Their services 
were formerly limited to the two lowest grades. 
A scarcity of grade teachers and a correspond- 
ing abundance of kindergartners largely influ- 
enced the board to act. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
has amended its rules to provide that all 
teachers appointed must subscribe to the regu- 
lations of the “Teachers’ Retirement Fund.” 
Under this requirement an amount varying 
from one to two per cent will be deducted from 
the annual salaries of teachers. 
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The Functions and Opportunities of the School Board 


By E. Shorrock, Member Board of Education, Seattle, Wash. 


The functions of the school boards of this 
state are set forth clearly in our Code of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Even if time would permit, it 
is not my intention to discuss them in detail. 
Referring quite generally they may be divided 
into two classes: 

First—Those that deal with externals, such 
as the selection of sites and the provision and 
furnishing of buildings.” 

Second—Those that deal with organization, 
instruction and supervision. 

The limitation in this state of the number 
of members of a board to five and the provision 
that they shall serve without compensation re- 
sults in the inability of members to devote any 
considerable time to the district. It has the ad- 
vantage, however, of making it necessary for a 
board to appoint experts in the several lines of 
its work, entrusting to them the arrangement of 
details subject to the approval of the board. 
It is of course necessary that school directors 
shall have a clear conception of the principles 
to be observed in the erection of school build- 
ings with respect, for instance, to heating, light- 
ing and ventilation, but subject to these princi- 
ples and to limitation of cost must necessarily 
give considerable latitude to their architect. 
It is also necessary that they shall have a clear 
conception of what is to be accomplished by 
education, but subject to this must give their 
superintendent considerable latitude. 

Generally speaking, the school board occupies 
the same relation to the work of the district that 
a board of directors of any large establishment 
occupies thereto. Such a board determines gen- 
eral conditions and the results to be obtained, 
but its members cannot individually spend 
time in directing and criticising individual op- 
erations; it must select managers and foremen 
who, while being allowed considerable latitude 
in the selection of workmen and machinery and 
in general organization, must produce results. 
If the results required are not forthcoming, 
then the duty of the board is to select other 
managers or foremen and not to insist upon a 
riumber of changes in detail, whether they meet 
with the approval of the manager or not. 


External Functions of School Boards. 

Referring again to the first division I have 
mentioned, I conceive it to be the duty of mem- 
bers of school boards to familiarize themselves 
with the most modern methods of school archi- 
tecture—I mean, with special reference to the 
health and general well being of children and 
teachers. They should not rely entirely upon 
their architect, who in many cases has never 
built a school before, and may not have before 
him as constantly as they the practical requi- 
sites of school buildings. The superintendent 
should be required to watch school plans care- 
fully, so that he may advise the board of all 
desirable features. ; 

In this connection it may be well to remind 
you how small a proportion of the expense of a 
district is that connected with the erection of 
its buildings. Seattle’s expenditure on build- 
ings and grounds, for instance, has amounted 
to about $2,000,000. On a 5 per cent basis 
(this making provision for depreciation) this 
is equivalent to an annual charge of $100,000. 
The total cost of the maintenance of our schools 
is, however, over $600,000 a year, and it is poor 
economy. to at all seriously risk the efficiency of 
an annual expenditure of $500,000 by parsi- 
mony in the outlay of only one-fifth of this. 
In other words, while economy must always be 
our watchword, it may be more economical to 
spend $35,000 on a building than $30,000 (this 
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involving a difference on a 5 per cent. interest 
basis of only $250 a year) if by the increased 
expenditure you improve the efficiency of the 
total annual expense of maintaining such a 
school (approximately $14,000) and give appre- 
ciably better results in the education of the chil- 
dren (approximately 2,000), who will during 
the life of the building obtain virtually all their 
education there. 


Relation to the Aesthetic. 

This is a point also to be borne in mind in 
considering for how small an additional annual 
charge a school may be made architecturally 
attractive, if not beautiful. Our school archi- 
tecture may have a very pronounced aesthetic 
influence upon our citizens, present and future, 
and no such small outlay as, say, $100 a year 
(that is to say, an additional capital outlay of 
$2,000) on an 8 or 10 room building should 
be allowed to stand in the way. An even smaller 
expense makes the difference between neg- 
lected and well kept grounds, and every city 
district should have a school gardener employed 
for a part or the whole of his time. School 
grounds must necessarily be somewhat bare 
because of their use as play grounds, but a few 
shrubs, a little green grass and a few perennial 
flowers provide an attractive setting not to be 
despised. 

In this connection also I would urge the pro- 
vision in the purchase of sites of ample play 
space, for as our cities grow the school yard 
becomes the only available play ground in a 
thickly settled community. With this also in 
mind, it is worthy of consideration whether our 
buildings should not be placed as far as possible 
at one side of the grounds in order to throw the 
available play space all together. 


Sites and Finances. 

It is in the selection of sites and the erection 
of buildings as, and not before they are needed, 
that the efficiency of the school board of a 
large and rapidly growing city may not infre- 
quently be gauged. Sites should be bought 
ahead of active settlement in order that they 
may not become so costly as to restrict play- 
ground space, but they should not be bought so 
long before they are needed as to be eaten up 
by interest. Buildings also should have an 
available clientele to at least half fill them when 
completed. To this end it is necessary to use 
the unit plan so that a 22-room building may 
first be built as an 8-room, then enlarged to 
say 14 rooms, and finally to 22 rooms. Happy 
is the board which in spite of any growth can 
point to its buildings being nearly all full but 
hone overcrowded and none half empty. 

The entire work of the board depends upon 
the finances of the district. It is important 
therefore that its members will have a knowl- 
edge of the resources with which they have to 
work, and at the same time of commercial con- 
ditions, so as to be able to judge of the rate of 
taxation the public will bear in furtherance of 
a progressive and up-to-date system of educa- 
tion. : 

A community which has confidence in the 
judgment and integrity of its school board is 
to be envied. For it is only under such a con- 
dition that money will be cheerfully voted, that 
antagonisms and petty squabbles can be avoided 
and that the interests of the schools can be best 
furthered. Nothing tends to this confidence 
more than manifest mastery by the board of its 
available finances, by its warrants equivalent to 
cash; by its levies, reasonably free from fluc- 
tuation, and by being at all times able to fulfill 
its contracts without unseemly delays. This 


also creates confidence among bond buyers and 
enables the best rates to be obtained for bonds 

It is needless to dwell in this connectioy 
upon the importance of a district’s books of ae 
count being periodically examined by an inde 
pendent and competent accountant. Every dj. 
rector ought to insist upon this, so that he may 
have no fear of any subsequent “revelations” 
and citizens should be willing, and I beliey 
are willing, to pay for such examinations 
Moreover, a monthly statement in detail should 
be required by every board from its secretary 
of income and expenditure, with comparisons 
with the previous year, so that a close watch 
may continually be kept for any increase jy 
items of expense and for any sign of weakneg 
in its financial position. 


United Action and Problems. 

It is to the second part of my topic that] 
desire to draw particular attention—the oppor 
tunities of the school board. These opportuni: 
ties are very great, commensurate in impor 
tance with the entire system of education. Ther 
is no doubt that members of school boards cap 
do more to increase the efficiency of the pub 
lic school system than any other body of men 
It is true that those who are actively engaged 
in education are constantly discussing improve 
ments which ought to be effected, but the public 
as a whole gives very little heed to what they 
have to say, believing them to be more or leg 
utopian and self-centered. If, however, the 
school boards of our cities were to act more in 
conjunction in considering purely educational 
topics and the improvements which can w 
doubtedly be made, their representations to the 
people at large would, I firmly believe, camy 
much weight. It is for this reason that I now 
touch upon the points which I consider impor 
tant. If we compare our public schools with 
private schools and colleges we notice that the 
classes in the former are very much larger 
than those in the latter. As a consequence, 
very much more attention is paid in private 
schools to the individual pupil than in ow 
public schools. - There is far more opportunity 
to direct and encourage the backward pupil, to 
judge what individual pupils are capable of and 
are most fitted for. Mental and moral idiosyn 
crasies can be more carefully noted and mud 
more can therefore be done for the general 
development of the child than at present is 
possible in our public schools. 

It may be said that the most which can k 
done in a public school system supported by ta® 
ation is to deal with the children en masse, but 
this assertion will not bear examination. Iti 
undoubtedly true that a more individualistit 
system of instruction would result in children 
being far better prepared for the work of life, 
and considering the small amount, compat® 
tively, at present spent upon our schools, ist 
too much to aim at development in this diret 
tion ? 


































Power of Male Teachers. 

We should undoubtedly have more male 
teachers, especially in the higher grades. J 
simply from the point of view of instructioD 
but from the point of view of moral influen® 
the stronger personality of the male 
would undoubtedly have a beneficial effect up? 
the older boys in our schools and would, I 
lieve, tend to keep many of them at school i@ 
a longer period. | 

This of course implies higher salaries, Bui 
it must be admitted that the salaries paid ® 
school teachers are shamefully inadequate. # 
average salary in the United States in citi@ 
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over 8,000 is $705 a year; this average being 
arrived at after including supervising salaries, 
which of course are high in proportion. Elimi- 
nating supervision salaries, the average salary 
for all male teachers is $600, and for female 
teachers $480. Of course, in the larger cities 
the average is higher than this, but even in 
Seattle, where salaries are if anything above the 
average, they are by no means adequate and 
totally inadequate to secure a good class of 
male teachers. 

Throughout this country there is only about 
one man out of every twelve teachers, while in 
Germany, for instance, there are about seven 
men to one woman. Considering the amount of 
preparation necessary for a first-class teacher 
and the comparatively early age teachers must 
give up their work, there is room not only for 
increase in salary but for a reasonable system 
of pensions. We all know how much difficulty 
a teacher over forty finds in securing a good 
position, and this point should always be borne 
in mind in considering the compensation ques- 
tion. 

In this connection I would suggest a careful 
reconsideration for high schools at least of our 
system of co-education, which undoubtedly has 
some serious disadvantages. 


A National Difficulty. 

One of the most lamentable of existing condi- 
tions is that so very large a proportion of our 
children leave school at a comparatively early 
age; the falling off becoming very marked after 
the attainment of the fourth grade. In a 
paper, read two or three years ago by Professor 
Calvin M. Woodward of St. Louis, some re- 
markable statistics were given. He showed that 
of 9,249 children in the fourth grade of the 
St. Louis schools in 1899 only 5,677 were in the 
fifth grade the following year and that of 5,013 
children in the fifth grade in 1899 only 3,012 
were in the sixth grade the following year. He 
also stated that, taking 100 children each in 
the St. Louis, Chicago and Boston schools the 
number in the several grades from year to year 
was as follows: 


BE GRID ions o40 0050s cen ceeseeecages 300 
ENED ci kecadessascred seescenns seas 281 
CD MMR hc cn d-00s cdeenatsaeenesned es 252 
BY MED 5 soos dn cases seccesece ceeds 206 
SE MOND ais és cones 854000 see dee ses seen 155 
SS MOOD ig ids csccscevncdistectec denen 
SS “FP POUTCTT TTR TTC CCT CT OTT LT 84 
High school, first............. . 44 
HE GGWOOL, SOCOM 6.60. ccccccsccccecsons OO 
RD BOMOGL, GRIPE 6 occ ccc ccc csvescecesees 18 
Me OONOON, FOUTE 2... ccc cc cccsecccccess 9 


Thus, out of 300 only 9 took the full school 
course, and only one-half reached the sixth 
grade. It must be admitted that this result 
(and it may be considered a fairly average one) 
is most unsatisfactory, and the most careful 
inquiry should be made to ascertain the cause 
and provide a remedy. The remedies suggested 
by Mr. Woodward included the development of 
manual training and domestic science in the 
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grades and the establishment of manual train- 
ing high schools. 

I would add the provision of more male teach- 
ers and high schools of commerce and science. 
A systematic investigation throughout the 
country as to the causes which lead to the rapid 
falling off in attendance after the fifth grade 
would be most valuable, first, because it is mani- 
fest that half of our children are sent out into 
the world with only half an education, and, sec; 
ond, because the amount spent. upon them is 
only half what the people are prepared to spend. 

The average cost per pupil per annum in 
cities over 8,000 in the United States is $37.62. 
The average period of education is 4.67 years 
of 200 days each, or, omitting the southern 
states, where the average is deplorably low, 
5.66 years. Thus the average amount spent on 
each child for the entire period of education is 
only about $200. Who will attempt to defend 
the proposition that this is proportionate to its 
importance? For it must be remembered that 
more now than at any other time is the whole 
of the child’s education—physical, intellectual 
and moral—dependent upon the public school. 
There is very much less home teaching than 
ever before in the history of the nation and 
probably the church and the Sabbath school 
have less influence than at any previous period. 
How important then is it that the education 
in our schools shall be in its fullest sense thor- 
ough and efficient! 


Moral Education and the School Board. 

Thus far I have referred mainly to the intel- 
lectual side, but any one who has given any 
thought at all to the question must feel that in 
its moral aspect our education is lamentably 
lacking. The Bible is an unknown book in the 
schools of half the country, and I for one la- 
ment that the views of such independent writers 
as Huxley and Matthew Arnold as to the moral 
value of Bible teaching are now so largely ig- 
nored. It should not be impossible to devise a 
system of readings from .it which would not 
arouse sectarian prejudices, but even if this 
were impractical, means should be devised for 
some religious instruction. It is, I believe, 
carried too far in Germany, where there is too 
much enforced memorizing of theological dog- 
ma. In default, however, of any such provision 
at present, stress should be laid upon clear and 
systematic moral instruction. Cannot the wide- 
spread disregard of the law, of which we have 
frequent illustrations, to some extent be traced 
to the increasing lack of such instruction? Can- 
not the evils of the divorce court be to some 


extent attributed to this also, and is it not a. 


fact that to the extent moral instruction is 
neglected the best interests of the nation suffer? 

The Wall Street Journal, one of the most 
respected financial publications of the country, 
in a recent editorial drew attention to the 
menace which the apparently diminishing in- 
fluence of the church has upon the financial 
welfare of the country, and raised the question 
as to what could be done to supplement or take 
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the place of this agency. I am of the opinion 

that this is a subject to which members of our 

school boards ought to give careful considera- 

tion and that it is one of the opportunities 

which should not be neglected. . 
Provision for Defectives. 

We are not making by any means suitable 
provision for the education of defectives. It is 
estimated that 1 per cent of the school popula- 
tion is in some respect defective, needing spe- 
cial care and instruction. How few cities are 
seriously dealing with this problem! There is 
one school in Providence, R. I., one in Spring- 
field, Mass., but other cities of the same size 
are conspicuous by their absence. The report 
of the Bureau of Education for 1902 gives the 
result of an examination of 34,426 children, of 
whom 4,603 were found to suffer from defec- 
tive vision, and in another examination of 57,- 
072 children, 2,067 were found to suffer from 
defective hearing. In view of the fact that 
most of these children would be: absolutely 
handicapped during their school life, it is cer- 
tainly important that steps should be taken to 
detect such cases and make suitable provision 
for them. I am of the opinion that reasonable 
provision should be made for the deaf and the 
blind. Los Angeles has a public school for the 
deaf, so have Oakland, San Francisco, Detroit; 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton and Milwaukee, 
not to mention larger cities. 

The Evening School. 

Another subject deserving of mention is the 
evening school. Germany probably goes to 
somewhat of an extreme in insisting upon chil- 
dren who leave school without obtaining a cer- 
tain degree of efficiency continuing their studies 
in an evening school for a specified period, but 
without going to this extreme, a great responsi- 
bility rests upon school boards in large cities 
to encourage attendance at evening schools, and 
to make the best possible provision for the 
maintenance of the same. At the present time in 
Great Britain a commission is considering the 
initiation of a plan similar to that of Germany, 
even though the attendance at evening schools 
is 10 per cent of the attendance at the day 
schools, while in this country it is only 5 per 
cent. 

From the example given above, it appears that 
out of 300 children only 44 reach the high 
school at all. Is it fair to the great bulk of 
taxpayers that their children should be de- 
prived of the opportunity for a high school edu- 
cation? It is reasonable to assume that a sub- 
stantial proportion of our children do not enter 
the high school because they have to begin’ to 
earn their own living, and that a substantial 
number of these would enter evening high 
schools if they could be made attractive and 
have equal equipment to the day schools. In 
Seattle we have been gratified by the first step 
we have made in this direction. Over 300 have 
entered the evening high school opened for the 
first time this year, which is about 12 per cent 
of the day enrollment. We expect ultimately to 

(Concluded on Page 17.) 
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NOTICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The most important educational meeting 
for the year will be held at Chicago this 
month. Every school superintendent should 
attend. In fact the meeting is held for the 
express benefit of superintendency labors. 

The date of the meeting is February 26-27- 
28 and will be held at the Music Hall of the 
Auditorium hotel by the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Educational 

The attention of school boards is specially 
called to the fact that their superintendents 
should attend. In fact, every superintendent 
should be urged to go and his expenses paid 
out of the school fund. 

The wholesome influence of these. winter 
meetings; the gain in professional informa- 
tion; the inspiration secured—all tend to 
equip and strengthen the superintendent for 
the exacting duties of his calling. The in- 
vestment on the part of the school boards in 
securing the benefit of these important gather- 
ings for their school systems will repay itself 
tenfold. 


PROSPECTIVE SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

The state legislatures now in session in the 
various states, with few exceptions, have taken 
up legislation affecting the public schools. In 
general it may be assumed that this legisla- 
tion has been proposed and is actively sup- 
ported. by the school interests of the respect- 
ive states. In sonie cases, however, the bills 
are introduced by members of the legislature 
for political effect, without due consideration 
of the consequences, and without adequate 
knowledge of school needs and school condi- 
tions. 

To show the importance of some of the leg- 
islation proposed, we may mention, in pass- 
ing, a few embryo school measurés which have 
come up for consideration and which are being 
widely discussed in the daily press. In Michi- 

_gan state uniformity:of text books is under 
consideration ; Wisconsin legislators are work- 
ing for a minimum teachers’ salary law; 
Minnesota intends to revise and strengthen 
its child labor laws, to introduce county 
high schools and to increase teachers’ sala- 
Ties; in Missouri the truancy laws are to be 
revised ; other states will correct some incon- 
sistencies in their laws, etc. 

More important in general effect, however, 
are the proposed codifications of the existing 
school laws in Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Iowa. In the first named state the school 
authorities have petitioned the legislature to 
appoint a committee, representing various in- 
terests, to revise and improve the entire school 
laws, codify them, and make a report. In 


SchoolfomdFounal 
Illinois and Iowa the state teachers’ associa- 
tions are sponsors for similar commissions. . 

In all three states it may be said that the 
school laws are inadequate for the present day 
school conditions. They were framed up and 
passed a quarter century or more ago to meet 
the needs of those days. Even then they were 
modified, and with every succeeding term of 
the legislatures there have been additions to 
and subtractions from them. That there 
should be confusion and much of harm is quite 
natural. 

It would seem that in the revision and pas- 
sage of school laws members of boards of edu- 
cation should take advanced ground. They 
and their supervising officers will be obliged 
to administer whatever laws are passed, and 
they before all others will be held responsible. 
The general apathy among school boards has 


always been a factor to injure legislation. . 


School boards should be the first to propose 
good legislation and back it by their influence. 
They should strenuously oppose all bills of a 
harmful nature. Their influence for the good 
can and will be immeasurable if they will 
but act. 

' Legislators, on the other hand, should be 
cautious regarding measures which neither 
emanate from educational sources nor have the 
indorsement of educators. It requires an inti- 
mate knowledge of the educational needs of a 
state before attempting to supply them. 


A HARD ROW TO HOE. 

The capitol city of the nation has not been 
an altogether peaceful center for school ad- 
ministrative labors. The internal disturbances 
have been quite constant and the upheavals 
have arisen with periodic regularity. 

The troubles have not arisen from any lack 
of professional ability, but have come more 
largely through too much government or else 
not enough of it. 

Just at present there is too much power in 
the hands of the district commissioners and 
not enough in the hands of the board of edu- 
cation. Too many heads are provided, with a 
consequent diffusion of authority and respon- 
sibility. Superintendent Chancellor is a 
schoolmaster of a high rank. His ability to 
devise, originate and plan in the interest of 
the schools under him is recognized. His in- 
dustry is marvelous. But, will he last? 

Will an unstable school government recog- 
nize a progressive policy, or at least exist long 
enough to support the superintendent in car- 
rying out such a policy? Can the superin- 
tendent be insured of a tenure of office suffi- 
ciently long to enable him to bring into reali- 
zation substantial reforms? Mr. Chancellor 
has a hard row to hoe. May he have the en- 
during qualities which Powell and Stewart, 
his predecessors, lacked. We hope so. 


A NON-PROGRESSIVE SYSTEM. 

When a large school system is stagnant and 
non-progressive it is evident that large de- 
fects exist. With an increased responsibility 
upon a school board growing out of the reali- 
zation that the number of pupils affected by 
administrative policies is large there would 
naturally follow greater effort to absolve that 
responsibility creditably. 

When the administrative factors over a 
small school system fall behind it may be 
held that the surrounding conditions lack the 


proper stimulus. But, when the school system 
of a large city, progressive commercially and 
industrially, lags in its educational effort, some 
very weak spots may be looked for. 

The city of Pittsburg is in such a condition, 
For years its school system has been regarded 
by educators, who have been familiar with it, 
as a weak one—weak because it lacked the 
momentum of a strong, high-class administra. 
tive foundation. Its school board has been a 
large and cumbersome body, swayed by small 
politics and selfish purposes. 

The educational or professional factors have 
in consequence not been selected with that dis- 
criminating care which should characterize a 
progressive school board,-nor have those who 
were selected been led with that professional 
spirit which is so necessary to successful re- 
sults. 

A newspaper published in Pittsburg makes 
the following observation: “The trouble in 
the central board of education over the high 
school plans is just what might be expected 
of the loose and irresponsible educational sys- 
tem in this city. 

“The allegations that the school book trust 
has things all its own way at the expense of 
the taxpayers, and to the great detriment of 
the schools, too, are just what are to be ex 
pected under present conditions. The book 
trust always thrives where close accountability 
is not required of school board members.” 

If there were no other evidence of the faet 
that the school board was not all that it should 
be, the very fact that the school book trust 
has swayed Pittsburg for years would tell its 
own story. Men who yield to the influence of 
a corporation without reservation cannot pos 
sibly have the interests of the school system 
at heart. 


SCHOOL HOUSE FIRE PROTECTION. 

Several years ago a tragedy in a Chicago 
theater caused a wave of public opinion for 
fire protection to sweep from one end of the 
country to another. The immediate results 
were the passage of various laws, ordinances 
and building codes, providing for changes in 
building construction, fire escapes, etc., to bet- 
ter guard property and human life from dan- 
ger by fire. 

The fact that quite a number of teachers 
and school children were among the victims 
of the holocaust made the tragedy one of pe- 
culiar significance to schools and school off- 
cials. That boards of education took good 
heed of the warning thus given may be gleaned 
from the numerous rules for fire drills, 
changes in the method of constructing schools, 
etc., immediately adopted. 

It would be interesting to know how well 
these laws are being obeyed today, how regu- 
larly the fire drills are being conducted, how 
carefully general precautions are being ob 
served. Absence of danger, passage of time, 
makes us all lukewarm in the execution of 
precautionary measures. 

It would be well for school boards to ex- 
amine their official conscience, as it were, and 
see whether the building laws, city ordinances 
and rules for fire protection are being carried 
out in the schools under their charge. 

Now is the time of fires. The continued 
cold weather makes it necessary to tax the 
heating plants to their utmost capacity. A 
number of disastrous school fires have bee 
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Pure water, the best preventive of school 
epidemics. 


reported due. solely to overheated furnaces or 
defective heating apparatus. This, then, is 
the time for vigilance more than any other 
time of the year. 

In passing, it might be remarked that un- 
wisely conducted fire drills at this time of the 
year may prove a source of danger. Teachers 
and pupils ordered out in a zero atmosphere 
without cloaks or wraps are in imminent dan- 
ger of contracting colds and often worse sick- 
nesses. The rules for fire drills should be 
flexible and principals should be given leeway 
to omit an occasional fire drill under adverse 
The method of drill may 
be varied to permit pupils to enter the base- 
ment instead of going outside or to leave with 
coats and wraps. The ingenious school man 
will always find a way of obviating dangers 
to health. 

But to return to our main subject, the com- 
munity which never experiences a fire in one 
or another of its schools and has no need of 
fire drills or fire escapes by actual experience, 
is happy indeed. There is no guarantee, how- 
ever, that they may not be required at any 
time, and eternal vigilance is therefore neces- 
sary. Precautionary measures of any kind are 
of no avail unless they are available at any 
minute. 


WHERE WILL THE N. E. A. GO? 


The affairs of the National Educational 
Association have reached a crisis. The trouble 


which the promoters of the organization have . 


anticipated for a long time threatens to arise. 

The railroads for many years have not only 
made a half fare rate from all parts of the 
United States to the summer meetings of the 
association, but have also practically collected 




















Special taxes improve school conditions 
in the south. 
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The public demands entrance to ‘‘star 
chamber sessions.”’ 
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the annual dues for and turned them over to 
that body. 

This arrangement has been a tremendous 
advantage to the association, because it as- 
sured a membership fee from every person 
who attended the meetings on excursion rates, 
whether he or she was connected with the 
school interests of the country or not. Again, 
the railroads made a liberal extension of time, 
covering practically the entire school vacation 
months, for the return of excursionists to their 
homes. This feature has had the tendency to 
popularize the summer N. E. A. excursions 
and extended them to persons outside of the 
teaching profession. 

But, now the railroads have balked. At 
least the eastern trunk lines refuse to grant 
the usual concessions. This year the N. E. A. 
was to have gone to Philadelphia. ‘There was 
every reason why it should go there, but the 
attitude of the Eastern Passenger Association 
has compelled the educators to turn to the 
West for a convention city for 1907. 


For many years the association has prac- 
ticed economy and thrift and has thereby ac- 
cumulated a substantial fund. This fund may 
yet have to serve as the preservative of this 
great and useful organization, and tide. it 
over periods when the railroads of the country 
will not manifest the same helpful attitude 
they have in the past. 


The meeting for 1907 ought to go to Phil- 
adelphia. Fifty years ago the National Edu- 
cational Association was organized in the 
Quaker City. There is, therefore, a peculiar 
appropriateness in celebrating the semi-cen- 
tennial of the association in the old historic 
city. But, the material interests of the asso- 
ciation must at times take precedence over 
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Suggestion for an inscription over the entrances 
school board offices. 





















Which is productive of most good? 


the sentimental.- The life and perpetuity of 
the organization must necessarily be the first 
consideration. ‘There is a time and place for 
sentiment. 

If the railroads of the East cannot or will 
not grant the conditions so necessary to the 
association’s growth and continued usefulness, 
then the roads of the West must be appealed 
to. At any rate the officers of the association 
must leave nothing undone to maintain its 
prestige and interest. This has been done. 

The officers of the association have decided 
that the meeting must be taken to Los Ange- 
les, Cal. While this course is not in keeping 
with the wishes of the rank and file of the 
membership, it must nevertheless be held to 
be a wise step, or at least the best course 
that could be pursued under the circumstances. 
The members will support the officers in the 
decision they have made. 

That man, I think, has a liberal education 
whose body has been so trained in youth that 
it is the ready servant of his will, and does 
with ease all that, as a mechanism, it is 
capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine, with all its parts of. equal 
strength and in smooth running order, ready, 
like a steam engine, to be turned to any kind 
of work and to spin the gossamers as well as 
forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is 
stored with the knowledge of the great funda- 
mental truths of nature and the laws of her 
operations ; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full 
of life and fire, but whose passions have been 
trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience; one who has 
learned to love all beauty, whether of nature 
or of art, to hate all vileness, and to esteem 
others as himself—Thomas Henry Huxley. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, FOUR ROOM SCHOOL, 
LANSING, MICH. 
J. N. Churehill, Architect. Press Brick. Cost %9,000 
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Four Room School, Lansing, Mich. 
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FLOOR PLANS, NEW SCHOOL, RICE LAKE, WIS. 
Courtesy Rice Lake Chronotype | 
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PROPOSED LYMAN TRUMBULL MANUAL TRAINING HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cost $520,000 Dwight H. Perkins, Architect of the Board of Education See page 12. 
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JAMES H. BOWEN HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dwight H. Perkins, Architect of the Board of Education 
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School Architecture 


DESCRIPTIONS OF SCHOOLS ILLUSTRATED. 


Chicago’s New Manual Training School. 

The Lyman Trumbull Manual Training 
school (see page 11 for engravings) is an em- 
bodiment of the most recent developments of 
American high school construction. Utility, 
strength and durability have been the watch- 
words which have guided the architects in draw- 
ing the plans. All other considerations were 
made subservient to these. 

In form the building will be “E” shaped, 331 
by 170 feet in dimensions. The upper frame- 
work of steel rests on a foundation of concrete 
and piling. The outer walls, which in reality 
are brick piles, aim to allow the greatest 
amount of light, and are trimmed with cut 
stone and terra cotta. The exterior of the 
building is plain to severity. 

The interior walls will be tile and the floors 
tile arches. Asphalt will be employed in cov- 
ering the floors in the corridors, stairs, etc., 
while maple wood will be placed in the class- 
rooms. It is thus evident that the whole struc- 
ture will be absolutely fireproof. 

The first and second floors are to contain 
classrooms and laboratories. The shops are to 
be on the ground floor and will be of ample 
size to accommodate the entire student body 
at least once a day. The principal shops will 
be provided with skylights in addition to win- 
dows. Those in which heavy and noisy machin- 
ery are used are placed between the audito- 
rium and the side wings, obviating interference 
with classrooms by noise and permitting sky- 
light ventilation. 

The heating and ventilating plant will oc- 
eupy the center of the ground floor and will 
consist of a Waters mechanical system auto- 
matically regulated. The assembly hall, which 
will seat comfortably one thousand persons, will 

.oecupy the center wing directly back of the 
main entrance. 

The total capacity of the school will be from 
1,400 to 1,800 pupils. Mr. Dwight H. Perkins, 
the architect to whom we are indebted for the 
use of the plans, has estimated the cost at 
$520,000. 

Rice Lake School. 
(See Engravings Page 10.) 

The new school at Rice Lake, Wisconsin, is 
a good example of a type of building required 
in communities where the erection of separate 
structures for high and grade departments is 
not desirable. The building is substantially 
constructed with brick walls, colored brick fac- 
ings, cut stone trimmings and a stone basement. 
The cornices are of galvanized iron and the roof 
is slate. The floors are maple with deafening 
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PARKER SCHOOL, DAYTON, O. 





quilt between to give sound insulation. Heat- 
ing is effected by a direct steam system, sup- 
plemented by a fan ventilator. Tempered air is 
introduced into the rooms at a rate sufficient 
to change the entire atmosphere every ten min- 
utes. 

In the basement are: located the boiler, en- 
gine and fuel rooms, toilets, manual training 
and domestic science rooms, ete. The gymna- 
sium is forty by fifty-eight feet in size and six- 
teen and one-half feet high. Shower baths are 
provided in both the locker rooms. 

On the first floor are five classrooms, each 
twenty-three by thirty-three feet in size. The 
kindergarten has a large bay window twenty- 
two feet wide. 

The second floor provides space for the high 
school and for two upper grade classrooms. The 
assembly hall is fifty by fifty feet in size, with 
a fifteen-foot ceiling. Four recitation rooms, 
a large laboratory and wardrobes for boys and 
girls complete the department. 

The building was erected at a cost of $32,000. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


New York City, N. Y.—Methods of heating 
and ventilating the New York public schools, 
which have been the subject of much criticism, 
have been reported to be “correct and in ac- 
cordance with the most improved modern prac- 
tice” by Professor S. H. Woodbridge of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the ex- 
pert employed by the board of education to in- 
vestigate the systems. 

In June, 1906, an attempt was made in the 
board of education to secure the appointment 
of a special committee to investigate the sys- 
tems in large buildings and in the schools in 
order to ascertain wherein the school ventila- 
tion might be improvéd. At the suggestion of 
Chairman Adams of the building committee 
the resolutions were sidetracked and the build- 
ing committee authorized to employ an expert 
to make an investigation. Professor S. H. 
Woodbridge was retained and his report has 
been submitted to the building committee. 

Professor Woodbridge made a careful exam- 
ination of the recent plans prepared in the 
building bureau for buildings erected and to be 
erected and has also examined some of the 
largest of the school buildings, with the results 
as stated. 

His report is primarily devoted to a discus- 
sion of the hygienic and economic aspects of 
the existing conditions and only incidentally to 
the technical and constructional details of 





either the heating or the ventilating equipment 
with which the buildings are furnished. 

“Unquestionably,” writes Professor. Wood- 
bridge, “far more effective ventilating work 
might be done by the old, simple, and natural 
method of perflation by open windows and doors 
—that is, by allowing the winds to blow through 
the school buildings—than is obtainable by 
modern artificial methods of ventilation; but, 
because of uncomfortable and dangerous 
draughtiness, and of unavoidable coldness not 
infrequently attending such draught, and be- 
cause of the extreme irregularity of the action 
of the perflation method, and also because of 
the cost incident to providing means for prop- 
erly warming a sufficient quantity of air to pro- 
vide adequate ventilation secured by that 
method, resort must necessarily be had to arti- 
ficial ventilation by an internal system of sup- 
ply, warming, distributing, and discharging air 
for ventilating purposes. The question which 
presents itself for study is, therefore, that of 
perfecting a proper present method rather than 
that of substituting an appropriate for an exist- 
ing inappropriate method.” 


AN INTERESTING DICTIONARY WAR. 


The Controversy Which Hinges Upon the Use 
of the Word Webster. 


For many years this country received its sup- 
ply of Webster dictionaries from one firm. They 
were excellent in quality and no one doubted 
the original authorship. 


In recent years, however, Webster diction- 
aries have come from different firms, at first 
secondary in quality, but finally improved until 
they defied competition. But with them came 
also a question as to the right of the name Web- 
ster, as well as an open challenge in the ques- 
tion of quality and completeness. 


The merits of this challenge must be left to 
the public as determined from the advertise- 
ments in the public journals and by the use of 
the several editions. But the right to the use 
of the word Webster could only be determined 
by an established court of law. 

The G. & C. Merriam Company of Spring- 
field, Mass., has hitherto claimed the sole right 
to the word Webster. This right has been seri- 
ously questioned by G. W. Ogilvie and by Laird 
& Lee, both Chicago publishing houses, and 
they have shown a willingness to have the 
question decided by the courts. 

A recent decision by a United States Dis- 
trict Court decides in favor of the contention 
made by the Chicago publishers. No doubt the 
case will be carried to a higher court for final 
adjudication. 

The court enjoins the G. & C. Merriam Com- 
pany from sending out circulars and stating 
that it holds the exclusive right to the word 
“Webster,” and to the sole claim of Noah Web- 
ster’s authorship. 





JOHN HAY SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Peters, Burns & Pretzinger, Architects 


James Stephen, Architect 
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Manual Training. 
“Probably no country in the world,” writes 


‘Principal Chas. F. Warren of the technical 


high school, Springfield, Mass., “has done more 
than our own to advance the cause of manual 
training as a feature of general education. Both 
the elementary and the secondary schools have 
felt the influence of the manual training move- 
ment and its value is universally conceded. The 
more strictly educational phase of the manual 
training movement is naturally found in the 
elementary schools. 

“In the secondary schools, while the educa- 
tional side is by no means lost sight of, the 
distinctly practical element is properly empha- 
sized to a certain extent. Broadly speaking, 
both the educational and the vocational element 
in manual training may be considered as form- 
ing a part of industrial education. 

“But the program of all manual training 
schools, even those in which the practical ele- 
ment is most emphasized, is too general to ad- 
mit of training along industrial lines suffi- 
ciently effective to be immediately utilized for 
the benefit of the industries and for the profit 
of individual wage earners. 


“What we need is trades schools similar to 
those of France and Germany, but suited, of 
course, to our conditions and needs. Our man- 
ual training high schools can never become 
trades schools, nor can they enter very far into 
that field because the American people as a 
rule, though intensely practical and conscious 
of the demands of an industrial and scientific 
age, wish their chiidren of high school age to 
have a broad training, with as much of culture 
as possible, at the same time that they acquire 
a knowledge of fundamental scientific principles 
and some appreciation of industrial methods. 

“To this end they have built and equipped a 
considerable number of manual training and 
technical high schools and they will go on mul- 
tiplying such schools. But these schools are 
costly and they will be required to give the 
greatest possible return on the investment. It 
is a fair question to ask whether these expensive 
equipments in buildings, apparatus and teach- 
ing force cannot be made to yield good returns 
along the line of training for the trades as well 
as in the field of general education.” 


Agriculture in the Schools. 


Is agriculture entitled to a place in the com- 
mon school course? State Superintendent R. B. 
Cousins of Texas asks this question and then 
proceeds to answer it in the affirmative. He 
writes in the new course of study prepared for 
the Lone Star State: 

“Before attempting to answer this question it 
may be well to ask, what gives any subject a 
right to a place in the course of study in the 
public free schools? The development of men 
and women of the highest intelligence, character 
and efficiency is the ultimate aim of all educa- 
tion, and it will be admitted that every subject 
that has a valid claim to a place in the course 
must contribute to this end. No one subject 
possesses all the elements necessary to accom- 
plish this result unaided. Each subject, prop- 
erly taught, touches the whole circle of psychic 
activities, but each subject has power to call 
into vigorous action certain mental powers, or 
psychic functions. For example, mathematics 
is claimed to be the great developer of reason. 
While this claim is not denied, it may be main- 
tained that mathematics requires the exercise 
of memory, imagination and will. It develops 


the love of truth and hence lays claim to the 
emotions of men. This is true in unequal de- 


‘grees of every school subject that has estab- 


lished its right to exist as such. 

In. a paper entitled “Educational Agricul- 
ture,” Professor W. R. Hart of. the State Nor- 
mal School of Nebraska says: “Before agri- 
culture becomes entitled to a permanent place 
in the common school course it must withstand 
three tests: First, the test of usefulness; sec- 
ond, the test of mental discipline; third, human- 
izing culture.” 

The cultural value of a subject is the one 
esteemed highest by .the educator of the present 
time. Admitting this to be the correct stand- 
ard, the fact that a subject has large industrial 
value should not reduce its standing as a cul- 
tural subject. 

Agriculture is clearly entitled to a place in 
the course of study of the common schools on 
both its disciplinary and cultural merits. Its 
industrial value to Texas is beyond computa- 
tion, and this fact should not detract from its 
superior claims as a school subject. 

Mr. Cousins then discusses the methods best 
suited for introducing the subject in an ad- 
vantageous manner: 

“Looking more closely at the form of the sub- 
ject, or subjects, designated agriculture, it is 
easily seen that it embraces a study of soil, 
plants, animals and economics. A knowledge 
of the soil requires a study of geology, geogra- 
phy, physiography, chemistry and physics. <A 
knowledge of plants, their germination, cultiva- 
tion, growth, presupposes the study of biology, 
botany, meteorology, ete. <A scientific knowl- 
edge* of animals requires the study of biology, 
zoology, entomology and animal industry. The 
proper study of the economic phases of agri- 
culture requires a knowledge of economics of a 
broader range. With this phase of the question 
in view, it may be argued that only college men 
ean do the work, and that the work must be 
done in colleges of a high order. : 

There are those among the leaders in Texas 
who entertain this view, and argue that the 
subject cannot be taught in the common schools; 
that it is essentially a subject requiring a high 
degree of preparation on the part of the teacher 
and a well endowed and equipped institution 
of learning in which to do the work; either be- 
ing absent when the work is undertaken, more 
harm than good will come of the effort. 


The opposite extreme of this view is that all 
that is necessary to put the teaching of agri- 
culture into the public schools is for the legis- 
lature to add the subject to the list required for 
teachers’ certificates, and to the list of subjects 
to be taught in the public schools, and the work 
is done. The latter view is very plausible to 
superficial thinking. It is dangerous because 
of its plausibility and because its adoption by 
the legislature would probably not promote the 
cause of education nor the agricultural inter- 
ests of the state. 


Between these is the view that teachers who 
have a fair degree of training for this special 
work, self-taught or school-taught, can do the 
work satisfactorily in the secondary schools, or 
in the more advanced grades of the better class 
of rural and village schools. 

If this be the correct view of the situation, 
and it occurs to the writer that it is, the effort 
should be made, first, to equip the university 
(if that has not been done), the industrial 
schools and the state normal schools, to train 
teachers to do this work. These state colleges 
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should be supplied with instructors specially 
trained, and they should be given laboratories 
and all necessary equipments for training teach- 
ers to go out into the fields and orchards, among 
flocks and herds and teach the children to dis- 
cover facts and principles in nature’s laboratory, 
and to take advantage -of her laws. 

Following closely upon this preparation of 
the teachers should be the proper organization 
of the schools of the populous counties into 
systems of graded schools, primary, interme- 
diate and secondary, to be closely supervised 
by the best teacher in the county. In these 
schools abundant opportunities would be found 
for teaching agriculture to all the people. 

Physical Culture. 

“It seems to me,” writes Alice E. Curtin, 
supervising instructor of physical culture, Pitts- 
field, Mass., “that the teaching of physiology 
and hygiene should go hand in hand with the 
work in physical culture—that pupils should 
know why round shoulders and contracted chests 
are injurious, etc. I think it is possible to plan 
a course of study whereby this work is not left 
to the pupils of the sixth grade and then com- 
pletely forgotten. 

“Tt can hardly be doubted that, of the in- 
structing staff of a school, the teacher of phys- 
ical culture stands in the most obvious relation 
to the cultivation of sound health; and this is 
understood and felt- by every boy and girl. 
Would not this influence be immensely aug- 
mented if the instructor in physical training 
hhad charge of all instruction in personal hy- 
giene? The work in this direction would then 
amount to more than personal advice and direc- 
tion to individuals. 

“A physical education should not only aim 
to maintain health during school years, but 
should lay the foundation for good physical 
habits in later years. There is no such thing 
as laying up a store of health at school to last 
through subsequent life. The student is learn- 
ing something for subsequent use, just as much 
as he is learning arithmetic and spelling. And 
this means instruction in the principles of 
physical training; it involves the explanation 
of its purposes and its methods as well as the 
mastery of the practical art.” 


The Cleveland board ef education will, dur- 
ing the coming year, pay special attention to 
the inculeation of habits of cleanliness among 
scholars. Carelessness and non-observance of 
ordinary neatness will be guarded against. An 
attempt will be made to induce children to 
avoid all disease-spreading practices, such as 
passing of bean blowers, and other little school 
yard customs. 





HON. H. A. USTRUD, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Pierre, S. D. 
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SchoolfoardFournal 


Progress of the Opposition to High School Fraternities 


Enecburaged by the Washington Supreme 
Court decision, which finally decided against 
secret societies in the high school; aided by the 
report of the committee on high school fraterni- 
ties appointed three years ago by the Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools, unanimously declar- 
ing them undemocratic and opposed to the best 
interests of the schools; spurred on by public 
sentiment which has been aroused by hazing es- 
capades, resulting not only in physical disabili- 
ties for life but also several cases of death; 
alarmed by their increasing numbers and the 
growth of arrogance and snobbery among them, 
boards of education and school men through- 
out the country have combined in a concerted 
movement which may, or at least, will tend to 
root out the entire fraternity evil from the 
school system. 

It is indeed strange to note how widespread 
and almost universal the movement has be- 
come. Of course, certain portions of the 
country have not been affected. Yet those who 
have observed the effects of this indulgence on 
the future citizens of a free, democratic coun- 
try have anxiously awaited the knell which 
would toll their departure from our midst. 

The secret societies in the high schools found 
their origin in the desire of high school chil- 
dren to imitate college men. The imitation is 
deplorable. The college fraternities are na- 
tional organizations under the guidance of 
alumni members, while the student members 
are sufficiently mature to appreciate the aims 
of the organizations and to conduct their af- 
fairs along lines of honor and probity. The 
high school pupils are incapable, both from 
want of experience and from a lack of mental 
stability, to understand the purposes of fra- 
ternal organizations and to carry the respon- 
sibility of their management. 

Among the cities which have openly de- 
clared against the fraternities are the follow- 
ing: Chicago, Ill.; Des Moines, Ia.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Columbus, Ind.; Los Angeles, 


Cal.; Madison, Wis.; Springfield, Ill. ; Reading, 


Pa., and many others. 


Arguments Against Fraternities. 

It might seem useless at this time to re- 
hearse the arguments advanced by antagonists 
of the movement. Yet a summary may become 
valuable since new arguments have arisen and 
the old have received increased strength. 

In brief fraternities are: 

1. Undemocratic for public institutions. 

2. A menace to school discipline. 

3. They draw a line between the rich and 
poor pupils. 

4. Breed clannishness, snobbery and a pat- 
ronizing air to non-members. 

5. Allegiance to fraternities often exceeds 
allegiance to schools. 

6. Social differences are nursed. 

7. Attention is distracted from school work. 

8. Teachers, parents and school men oppose 
them. 

9. They lead to extravagance and dissi- 
pation. 5; 

10. School honors are monopolized by society 
men through unjust combinations, thus de- 
stroying opportunities for efficiency. 

11. They discotirage literary, art and science 
societies. 

12. Form a habit of leaving home. 

18. Schools become club houses for boys and 
girls, not seats of learning. 

The sweeping condemnation of high school 
Greek letter societies by the committee of the 
Association of Secondary Schools was one of 
the most effective blows as yet struck by an 
association. The weight of the report can best 


be imagined when it is clearly understood that 
the committee, which recently reported in Chi- 
cago, represents an association of over four 
hundred high schools throughout the United 
States. For three years its members have been 
conducting a most thorough investigation of 
these societies with the result that reports from 
all sections are singularly unanimous in their 
denunciation of them. 

The Chicago. board of education has suffered 
from high school fraternity injunctions, etc. 
Nevertheless the board requires the following 
of each pupil on entrance to the high school: 

“I hereby declare that I am not a member of 
any fraternity, sorority or other secret society, 
and that I am not pledged to any such society. 
I hereby promise, without any mental reserva- 
tion, that so long as I shall be a member of the 
university high school I will not join any secret 
society; that I will have no connection with 
any secret society, nor be present at the meet- 
ing of any secret society in this school or else- 
where. I also regard myself bound to keep 
these promises and on no account to violate 
them.” 

Supt. Riggs Proposes Laws. 

A state law forbidding fraternities and sorori- 
ties in the public schools of Iowa is recom- 
mended by State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction John F. Riggs, in his biennial report 
filed during December, 1906. Himself a fra- 
ternity man, Supt. Riggs recognizes the evil 
and says: 

“The public school is intensely democratic 
and must always remain so. Any institution 
with tendencies opposed to this fundamental 
principle should not be tolerated in a public 
school of whatever grade. 

“High school fraternities and sororities have 
as yet invaded but few Iowa high schools.. They 
should in my judgment be forbidden by statutes 
in the schools where they are now found and 
denied entrandée into others.” 

A committee appointed by the Minneapolis 
board of education to inquire into the “Frat” 
evil has reported, so it seems, the advice of 
witholding diplomas from all high school stu- 
dents belonging to fraternities. 

The school board of Madison, Wis., passed a 
resolution reading thus: 

“Resolved, That the board of education here- 
by orders that secret societies in the public 
school system of Madison be discontinued at 
the end of the present academic year, and that 
the joining of such organizations or the con- 
tinuing of membership in the same after that 
time by school pupils be sufficient grounds for 
suspension or expulsion of such pupils from 
the privileges of the schools.” 

In anticipation of their destruction the Los 
Angeles secret societies engaged attorneys to 
defend their case. A statement was issued by 
the complainants denying point blank all 
charges, proving no denial and finally advanc- 
ing nothing in their own favor. 

West Des Moines, Ia., gave the pupils the 
choice of school or fraternities. 


Peaceably Adjusted in Pueblo. 

The board of education at Pueblo, Colo., 
has solved the high school fraternity evil com- 
pletely and satisfactorily without friction or 
legal complications. Before the opening of the 
school term in September the board of educa- 
tion issued an open letter to the students and 
parents of the high school, stating plainly the 
evils of secret organizations and recommend- 
ing: first, that the fraternities themselves make 
no further initiations; secondly, that high 
school students should refrain from organ- 
izing or joining a secret fraternity; and 


third, that parents forbid their young 
people to join. At the same time a 
wholesome sentiment was worked up, through 
the press, which met with unanimous ap- 
proval on the part of the people of the city. 
Only two of the fraternities refused to comply 


with the request of the board and were: 


promptly suspended. Through the tactful man- 
agement of Principal Fletcher of the high 
school the members of these fraternities re- 
turned in a short time. 

Similar methods were employed by the board 
of education at Boulder, Colo., and the fra- 
ternities there also voluntarily withdrew from 
the high school. 

Chicago, Ill. The high school fraternities 
have been given a setback in that a petition 
for a temporary injunction was denied recently. 
A permanent restraining order will be asked 
for next, but it is not thought likely that the 
fraternity men will press. the suit, so that it 


reaches the Supreme court. Similar tactics 


have been employed in the past, but the board 
has been unable to secure -& Supreme court de- 
cision, as the complainants had the cases dis- 
missed before they could be tried. 


Reading Adopts Rules. 

Reading, Pa. As the result of an investiga- 
tion of secret societies made by the high school 
fraternities the board of education has adopted 
a set of rules denying all recognition to mem- 
bers. The rules read: 

Principals and teachers of high schools will 
deny public recognition to any secret or other 
school society not having a charter from the 
faculty df the school. 

No member of a society that does not have a 
charter from the faculty of the school shall be 
eligible to office in any school organization, or 
on the staff of any school publication, or to 
represent the school in any intellectual or ath- 
letic contest, or in any public manner. 

Every pupil, before representing the school 
or any portion of it, shall, if called upon, cer- 
tify to the principal that he or she is not a 
member, is not pledged to membership or has 
not taken any steps toward membership in any 
society not approved by the faculty. 

The attention of parents and guardians of 
pupils who attend the high schools shall be 
called to the fact that the school board, super- 
intendent of schools, and principals and teach- 
ers of the high schools condemn secret societies 
among the pupils. 

Marshalltown, Ia. The board of education 
has announced the extermination of the high 
school fraternity. 

Kokomo, Ind. The Kokomo school board has 
determined to end the existence of the local 
high school fraternity. A circular has been 
sent to school patrons, urging them to restrain 
their boys from joining, and setting forth class 
standings to show that the fraternity students 
are far below the ratings expected. The board 
has issued an order to the effect that any pupil 
joining a society which is in disfavor with the 


school system, by that act forfeits his member-— 


ship in the school. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Association recom- 
mended the abolition of high school fraternities. 
Springfield, Ill. Secret societies are opposed 
by the school board. : 


J. W. Olsen, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Minnesota, has been re-appointed 
to office for another term of two years. Mr. 
Olsen announces the retention of Assistant 
State Superintendent C. Schultz during this 
period. 
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Builders of Our Country. 

By Gertrude Van Duyn Southworth, author 
of the “Story of the Empire State.” Book. I 
illustrated. D. Appleton & Co., New York, Bos- 


ton, Chicago. 


The cover design suggests the scope of this 
book. Near the top is a picture of the open 
sea. In the background sky and water meet. 
In the foreground is a long, low boat, with a 
high dragon-headed prow and one square sail. 
Rows of strong men are using the stout oars. 
The date is 1000. This must be the boat of 
“Leif the Lucky,” making its way to Finland. 
Near the bottom is another water scene hemmed 
in by bluffs. The highest one juts. out and is 
fortified. Great modern ships carrying three 
stories of sails are lying near the point. The 
date here is 1763. Ah! these are the vessels of 
Wolfe before Quebec. 

Much of a country’s history often centers 
around its great movements or its great men. 
This is emphatically true of beginnings. Thus 
these twenty-five clearly-cut biographies tell 
much of the days and deeds of the men who 
laid the foundation of Anglo-Saxon life in 
North America. Most of these builders were 
sailors or explorers, whose efforts resulted in 
discoveries, conquests, colonies. _ Still the one of 
Nathaniel Bacon shows the beginning of fric- 
tion between the colony of Virginia and Gov- 
ernor Berkeley, while that of Benjamin Frank- 
lin outlines the career of an early printer, 
statesman, scientist, worker for the union and 
independence of the colonies. The last one 
tells of the overlapping claims of the French 
and the English, both the noble bravery of 
Montcalm and Wolfe, the capture of Quebec, 
a final blow to French power in America. 

A chronology and pronouncing index will 
prove useful. Fifteen maps, over one hundred 
illustrations add interest and value to the liter- 
ary quality of the subject matter. Foscanelli’s 
map of the world and part of John Smith’s 
map of New England reveal the limitations of 
geographical knowledge at that time. The cuts 
of the settlement at Quebec and of Champlain’s 
battle with the Iroquois show that Champlain 
was not only an able leader but a skillful 
draughtsman. Pictures of a blockhouse, an 
Indian war club, an Indian stone ax, the pil- 
lory, the stocks, a bronze sun-dial and compass 
found in 1902 on shores of Green Bay, are not 
often seen. They are seen on fhese pages and 
throw light upon the conditions of the period. 
Book I makes the reader eager for the appear- 
ance of Book II. 


A Text Book of Elementary Analytical 
Chemistry. 

Qualitative and volumetric. By John H. 
Long, MS., Se. D., professor of chemistry and 
director of the chemical laboratories in the 
Northwestern University Medical School. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25 net. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 


‘Philadelphia. 


This book contains the standard course of 
qualitative analysis. In chapters thirteen and 
fourteen are found tests for a number of the 
more important organic substances which enter 
80 largely into our modern life, such as foods, 
Preservatives, drugs, etc.; also the outline of a 
brief examination for inorganic and organic 
Poisons. Then follows a clear presentation of 
volumetric methods, with their application to 
modern problems, and a ‘useful chapter on 
water analysis. 


Many students, for whom such courses would 
be eminently desirable, are unfortunately not 
able to devote the time necessary for gravi- 
metric work, and for a systematic study of or- 
ganic chemistry. The deficiency of such courses 
would be a less serious matter to the medically- 
treated public if pharmacists and “hurry- 
through” medical students following them 
would spend the comparatively few hours neces- 
sary to familiarize themselves with chapters 
thirteen to twenty-one of this volume. 

A strange omission is that of a process for 
the recognition of methyl alcohol. The book 
will often prove a laboratory convenience to 
those whose student days are over. 


Miinchhausen’s Reisen und Abenteuer. 

Selected and Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
Vocabulary and Exercises for Conversation and 
Composition by F. G. G. Schmidt, Ph. D.. 123 
pages. Price, 30 cents. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. ' 

The Reisen und Abenteuer of Baron Miinch- 
hausen are too well known in German fable 
and folk-lore to require even the slightest com- 
ment. The good old “Liigenmeister,” or Master 
of Lies, as he was called at the close of his life in 
1797, has entertained his readers for more than 
a century with that freshness of improbable ad- 
venture so attractive in the artful prevaricator. 
His tales, which have for a long time been 
classic in German literature,’ have been trans- 
lated into many languages, until with numerous 
imitations and “originalsausgaben” the work 
has become international property. 

Prof. F. G. G. Schmidt of the State Uni- 
versity of Oregon has written an excellent in- 
troduction to this valuable addition to the 
Heath’s Modern Language Series. His notes 
and conversational and composition exercises 
are equally good. If text-books are designed to 


reduce the labor incumbent on the study of a 


foreign language, then Miinchhausen’s “Reisen 
und Abenteuer” as edited by Mr. Schmidt will 
reduce the hardships to a minimum. 


A First Book in English for Foreigners. 

By Isabel R. Wallach. Illustrated. 152 pages. 
Introductory list price, 42 cents. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Company, New York, Boston, Chicago. 

However much Americans have recognized 
the value of foreign immigration, they have 
been exceedingly slow in openly aiding the 
stranger to more quickly and readily learn the 
language and traditions of the country, and 
assume the duties of citizenship. Private aid 
first extended the friendly hand of co-opera- 
tion. The public night school and finally the 
day schools have followed, until for various 
pedagogic reasons special classes for foreigners 
have been instituted. 

A First Book in English for Foreigners, by 
Isabel R. Wallach, is another step toward more 
effective Americanization. Its main purpose is 
to give foreigners a practical working vocabu- 
lary of the simpler English idioms required for 
colloquial intercourse in private and commer- 
cial life. Nor is it a mere first reader. The 
progress is more rapid to keep pace with the 
nervous quickness of an eager student. The 
subject matter is closely related to the life of 
the foreigner and is adapted to the demands 
both of the older and younger learner. The 
text, in a word, is designed for a new class of 
beginners and follows the rules commonly ac- 
cepted only to a limited extent. 

The needs of foreigners have been recognized, 
their peculiarities of speech noted, and a rem- 
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edy applied. Marketing, hygiene, politeness, 
history, government and patriotism are taught 
both in phonic drills, narrative:reading and il- 
lustrated object lessons. The wealth of useful 
material is so arranged as to gradually intro- 
duce and render familiar the intricacies of a 
most difficult language. All, however,-aims to 
span that breach between a mother tongue and 
the acquisition of a new language which so 
often discourages the stranger and defers his 
adjustment to a time when age prevents all fur- 
ther progress. 

The Bears of the Blue- River. 

By Charles Major. 12 mo. 227 pages. The 
Standard School Library. Price, 50 cents. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

A bear story always interests children. There 
is something about that clumsy knave of the 
forest which creates a balance between the 
ludicrous and the thrilling, inviting children 
to hurry breathlessly on and on until the last 
word has been read. Occasionally an artist in 
description, such as the author of “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” engages in telling 
stories of bears which, when reprinted in sev- 
eral editions, result in such works as “The 
Bears of Blue River.” 

Stories that are interesting, stories that are 
instructive, ‘stories that are elevating and 
stories written in good English must occupy 
the shelves of school libraries. Again, they 
must be stories which have some lasting effect 
upon the minds of the juvenile reader. All 
this can be said of the Chas. Major book. The 
illustrations by A. B. Frost are well adapted to 
the needs of the child, aiming rather to educate 
than to decorate. 


The Quincy Word List. 

Revised and enlarged. With: syllabication 
and primary accent. Over seven thousand of 
the commonest English words carefully graded 
for elementary schools. 140 pp. By Frank E. 
Parlin, A. M., superintendent of schools, 
Quincy, Mass. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, 
New York, Chicago. 

Several years ago Frank E. Parlin, superin- 
tendent of schools, Quincy, Mass., prepared a 
list of words to be used as a spelling reference 
sheet. Demands for copies of this continued 
until, with certain revisions and enlargements, 
Silver, Burdett & Co. published the same. 

The author of the Quincy Word List first 
aims to avoid groups of difficulties by suggest- 
ing about forty key words. These words are 
basic forms spelled in such a manner that with 
simple prefixes and affixes new words are 
formed. With suggestions and rules for pro- 
ceeding other difficulties are avoided by arrang- 
ing the entire into eight groups co-ordinated 
with the eight grades of the elementary school. 
These again are placed in alphabetical order, 
following certain rules prescribed for teachers. 
Appended to the entire are supplementary and 
miscellaneous word lists. 

Thought and energy has been expended on 
this work. A man in active service has ar- 
ranged the whole, but published it only after 
years of trial. Following the rules prescribed 
and the practice drillg outlined, this ought to 
prove a most serviceable speller. 


The Washington Word List. 

By William Estabrook Chancellor, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, District of Co- 
lumbia; editor “Graded City Spellers”; author 
of various text books, etc. Ten thousand stand- 
ard words. Price, 20 cents. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

This book contains approximately ten thou- 
sand words which, it is claimed, a well informed 
person should know at the close of an elemen- 
tary school course. The author states that the 
list has been made from the best daily news- 
papers and magazines and from standard text 
books. It is in this respect an effort to repre- 

(Concluded on Page 20.) 
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Mr. L. L. Lichter represents the Ginn high 
school and college books in Missouri and makes 
his home in Joplin. 


Mr. O. D. Noble, formerly with the American 
Book Company in the Missouri field, is now 


= connected with Hill’s Business College at Se- 





BOOKMAN WRITES A PRAYER. 


Those who believe that the minds of book- 
men run to sordid things only will learn the 
contrary in reading the beautiful prayer re- 
cently written by a well-known representative 
of an educational publishing house. 

Mr. Delos H. Smalley, the author of the 
prayer, has been a bookman for many years 
and has-been active in the Northwest, making 
Chicago his headquarters. He is a modest, un- 
pretentious man who does not figure in large 
book contests, but who, nevertheless, is most 
active and successful in the general field. 

The prayer reads as follows: 


A Prayer. 


The prize of health, the little wealth 
I need to cheer and cherish those 
Whose loye would grow no less, should fate 
Wreck all, before life’s close; 


The gift to see in rock and tree, 
In smallest life, or worlds of light, 

The hand that makes, and keeps, and guides 
To final truth, and right; 


Faith, to believe that wars will leave 
The world, some day, its promised peace: 
That greed and wrong, in human hearts, 
With lust for gold, shall cease ; 


Then, grace to plead the present need 
Of all oppressed by tyranny :— 
Blot terrors from the ancient creeds 
That turn men’s hearts from Thee.—Amen. 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Mr. W. L. Bonney, Maine agent for the 
American Book Company, has removed from 
Waterville to Bowdoinham. 

Mr. W. R. Buker, who has had the Maine 
territory for Silver, Burdett & Co. for several 
years, has been transferred to Massachusetts. 
Mr. Buker’s place in Maine is filled by Mr. 
B. N. Allen. 

Mr. P. W. Grinstead does inside work at the 
Cincinnati office of the American Book Com- 


pany. 





MR. GEORGE C. FIELD, 
Metropolitan Representative for Hinds, Noble 
& Eldredge, New York. 


dalia. 
Mr. J. H. Rowland, who formerly had charge 


" of the high school and college work for the 


American Book Company in southern Ohio, has 
resigned to enter the wholesale grocery busi- 
ness. He is succeeded by Dr. W. T. H. Howe 
of Cleveland, who will take care of the college 
work for the entire state. Mr. Howe had charge 
of the northern part only. 

Mr. Nathan D. Cram, who resigned recently 
as manager of the educational department of 
D. Appleton & Co., has taken a position with 
Silver, Burdett & Co. Mr. Cram acts as New 
York agency and general office manager, doing 
work formerly performed by two men. - 

Mr. F. O. Spain is the representative for 
D. C. Heath & Co. in the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Florida. ' 

Mr. Allen Peckham writes that he has been 
living at home instead of in a grip. Mr. Peck- 
ham was transferred last spring from western 
New York state to Brooklyn, so that he is not 
obliged to travel. 

Mr. E. F. Lohr is manager of the New Eng- 
land office of Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, 
which position he has held continuously since 
June, 1901. Before that Mr. Lohr was super- 
intendent of schools at Marshall, Mich. 

Mr. Chas. S. Paige has entered the employ 
of Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover to travel in 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. Mr. 
Paige, up to the first of January, was Boston 
manager for J. B, Lippincott Company. 

Mr. A. M. Edwards is New England manager 
for The Macmillan Company. He is assisted 
in the field by F. S. Currier, A. M. Strong ana 
S. W. Harris. Mr. Edwards makes his head- 
quarters at 120 Boylston street, Boston. 

Mr. C. C. Inshaw represents Silver, Burdett 
& Co. in western New York. 

Mr. W. S. Spencer of The Macmillan Com- 
pany and Mr. Vrooman Ottley of Allyn & Ba- 
con are the new men in western New York. 

Mr. J. W. Davis, formerly representative of 
Silver, Burdett & Co. at Columbus, Ohio, is 
now employed by the National Cash Register 
Company. 

The Educational Publishing Company is rep- 
resented in Ohio by Mr.'S. C. Dobson, who has 
his office at 232 North High street, Columbus. 

Mr. Adonnas E. Booth, southern states’ agent 
for J. B. Lippincott Company, has his office 
in Room 46, Cumberland Presbyterian Build. 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. L. D. Vose, the veteran representative of 
D. C. Heath & Co., continues to look after the 
Illinois business of his firm. 

Mr. Chas. C. Hughes, formerly with Silver, 
Burdett & Co. in the Pacific Department, is 
now an agent for the American Book Company. 

Mr. Frank J. Barnard represents the Ameri- 
can Book Company in the state of Washington. 
He also accepts wireless orders from Alaska. 
Mr. Barnard has perfected one good way of 
knowing a good book, viz., turn to the fly leaf 
to see who published it. If it is printed by the 
American Book Company, the merit of the 
book is settled beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt. 

Mr. George C. Field, who has for ten years 
past been the New York representative of the 
University Publishing Company, has accepted 
a position with Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. Mr. 
Field will remain in the metropolitan territory. 

The purchase of the University Publishing 
Company’s book list by the American Book 
Company will make a considerable number of 
changes among the bookmen. Some will be 
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MAJ. C. L. PATTON, 
Who remains at the head of the reorganized University 
Publishing Co., New York City. 


employed by the latter firm but the majority 
will seek new connections. 

Mr. R. Howell Tice, Williamstown, N. J.,, 
who was an agent for Benj. H. Sanborn & Co, 
is seeking connection with an educational pub- 
lishing house. 

Mr. C. R. Foster covers Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota for the Sanborn publications. He makes 
his headquarters in Chicago. 

The Pacific Coast bookmen will have a busy 
season, as important adoptions .will be made in 
the spring. Six-year contracts will be made 
throughout the state of Oregon. 

Mr. A. E. Shumate, who represents the Ginn 
publications in that state, writes that he is kept 
busy just now “looking out for our fences.” 

More than one bookman has impressed a 
school board, with whom he came into contact, 
of his ability and has been offered a superin- 
tendency or principalship as a consequence. 
Mr. N. E. Traywick, who traveled for J. B. 
Lippincott Company, has such an experience 
and is now happily installed at Water Valley, 
Miss., with a handsome increase in salary. 





A DOCTOR’S SLEEP. 
Found He Had to Leave Off Coffee. 


Many persons do not realize that a bad 
stomach will cause insomnia. 

Coffee drinking, being such an ancient and 
respectable form of stimulation, few realize 
that the drug—Caffeine—contained in coffee 
and tea, is one of the principal causes of dys- 
pepsia and nervous troubles. 

Without their usual portion of coffee or tea, 
the caffeine topers are nervous, irritable and 
fretful. That’s the way with a whiskey drinker. 
He has got to have his dram “to settle his 
nerves”—habit. 

To leave off coffee is an easy matter if you 
want to try it, because Postum—well boiled ac- 
cording to directions—gives a gentle but nat- 
ural support to the nerves and does not contain 
any drug—nothing but food. 


Physicians know this to be true, as one from , 


Georgia writes: 

“T have cured myself of a long-standing case 
of Nervous Dyspepsia by leaving off coffee and 
using Postum Food Coffee,” says the doctor. 

“T also enjoy refreshing sleep, to which I’ve 
been an utter stranger for twenty years. 

“In treating Dyspepsia in its various types, 
I find little trouble when I can induce patients 
to quit coffee and adopt Postum.” The doctor 
is right and “there’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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POPULARITY OF COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

“The popularity of the commercial depart- 
ment in the high school is undoubtedly on the 
increase,” said Mr. John R. Gregg, president of 
the Gregg Publishing Company, to a representa- 
tive of the “Journal” a few days ago. 

“T attrinoute this largely to the growing reali- 
zation on the part of all classes of people, and 
particularly on the part of progressive edu- 
eators, of the importance of the increasingly 
prominent role that business is coming to as- 
sume in our life. This is the commercial and 
industrial age of a commercial and industrial 
nation; and the coming profession is the pro- 
fession of business. 

“On account of our extensive business,” con- 
tinued Mr. Gregg, “we are naturally in touch 
with school matters in all parts of the world; 
and the growth of our sales is a fairly accurate 
index as to th8¥developments in the school 
world. For instance, although Gregg Short- 
hand has, for the past few years, been the most 
popular shorthand system with the private busi- 
ness colleges, it was practically unknown in the 
public high schools. Now, however, the system 
has made such remarkable headway in this 
special field, that it is today, without question, 
the most prominent system in use. Last Sep- 
tember we added almost two hundred schools to 
the list of adoptions of Gregg Shorthand, and 
about one-half of these were public high schools. 
The entire Minneapolis high school system, 
after threshing out the merits of the various 
claimants for consideration, settled on a five- 
year adoption of Gregg Shorthand. Shortly 
afterwards, the Omaha high school followed 
suit, besides many smaller high schools. Not 
only this, but the other publications in which 
we are interested, such as Rational Typewriting 
and Words, have had a remarkably increased 
vogue, the percentage of increase in one in- 
stance amounting to 73 per cent. 

“At present,” said Mr. Gregg, “our greatest 
difficulty is in securing a sufficient number of 
competent teachers of the commercial branches 
for the high school work. So great has been 
this demand that we have adopted the plan of 
giving instruction in the system, by mail, free 
of charge, to teachers who are equipped for high 
school positions but do not possess a knowledge 
of our methods and publications. I look for a 
still further growth in our business in this field 
for next year and believe that the popularity 
of our instruction in the commercial branches 
is just beginning to be appreciated. It is true, 
of course, that in the past some high schools 
have made a beginning in commercial work and 
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MR. JOHN R. GREGG, 
President, Gregg Publishing Co., 
Chicago, Ill 
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have subsequently abandoned it, but in almost 


every case the blame may safely be laid on the 


old-fashioned systems and antiquated methods 
adopted. With the improvements that have been 


-made within recent years, not only in systems 


and texts but also in the pedagogy of commer- 
cial instruction, this branch is certain to be- 


come more and more popular in all parts of the 
world.” 


FUNCTIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF 
THE SCHOOL BOARD. 
(Concluded from Page 7) 
reach at any rate 25 per cent and believe that we 
are affording a very valuable opportunity to 
those who for one reason or another have been 
unable to enter the day school. 

Two other points I will only mention, the 
provision of popular evening lectures in the 
winter, such as have proved such a success in 
New York, and the provision of pictures for our 
school buildings. What is so bare as the ordi- 
nary school room or hall, and what an oppor- 
tunity is missed for administering some correc- 
tive to the hideous productions of the Sunday 
newspaper which form so large a part of the 
art education of the ordinary citizen! 


Federal Control of Education. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that there is 
something radically wrong with the system 
which has to supplement the dollar spent upon 
schools with 36 cents spent upon police and 
jails. Too little is spent upon the former or 
too much upon the latter, and the responsibility 
of finding a solution and putting it into prac- 
tice depends very largely and, I believe, mainly 
upon the school boards of the country. If they 
will not deal with the problem, who will? If 
they are not able, who is? 

Admirable as our educational system in many 
respects is, it is doubtful whether the progress 
of education is not hampered by our system of 
absolute state control. I cannot but think that 
there would be a much greater probability of 
the rapid introduction of such improvements as 
I have indicated if the federal government 
could gradually introduce them over the coun- 
try as a whole. Steps in this direction are 
taken in but one state at a time, and too often 
the needs of education are subservient to po- 
litical considerations. It is easy to see that if 
our commissioner of education, a man such as 
Dr. E. E. Brown, had a seat in the cabinet and 
were able with its advice and consent to make 
improvements, they would be made much more 
rapidly and intelligently than now, but in de- 
fault of this, if the members of school boards 
of this state would earnestly deal with educa- 
tional problems and urge improvements upon 
the state superintendent and the legislature, 
Washington might become eminent for its edu- 
cational system, as it now is for its commercial 
opportunities and its natural resources. 


A Great Meeting Promised. 

The joint convention of the Eastern Art As- 
sociation, of which George H. ‘Bartlett of the 
Boston Normal Art School is president, the 
Eastern Manual Training Association, of which 
William H. Noyes of the Teachers’ College 
(Columbia University), is president, and the 
Western Drawing and Manual Training Asso- 
ciation, of which Miss Florence E. Ellis, super- 
visor of drawing in Cleveland, is president, will 
meet in Cleveland May 7 to 10 inclusive. This 
is the first joint meeting held by the Eastern 
and Western associations and brings together 
the representative art and manual training 
workers of the country. 

Exhibits of work of the elementary schools, 
the high schools and of the higher technical and 
industrial art schools will be made. A cordial 
welcome will be extended by the city of Cleve- 
land and everything will be done to make the 
meeting entirely successful. It is expected that 
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there will be a very large attendance from both 
the East and the West. 

Pratt Institute will send a large exhibit and 
it is expected that similar exhibits will be sent 
from Boston Normal Art School, Art Institute, 
Chicago, and other like institutions; also by 
public schools throughout the country. 

This promises to be the greatest meeting of 
art and manual training workers ever held in 
this country. 


Program announcements will be made early. 


SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTIONS. 

During: the twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the South Dakota Educational Association 
a new department was organized, to be known 
as the school board section. Professor Kemple,- 
superintendent of schools of Watertown, heads 
the department. The meeting, both in attend- 
ance and interest, was a decided success. 

During the annual December meeting of the 
Montana State Teachers’ Association mem- 
bers of boards of education representing vari- 
ous counties of the state met in convention and 
organized a state association of school boards. 
The demand which prompted this action was a 
growing sentiment among educators that de- 
fects existed in the school law which legisla- 
tion alone could remedy. This association will 
thus head a concerted movement to be begun 
by school authorities in all parts of the state 
for improved provisions by law for the course 
of study in the high schools, pay of teachers, 
length of tenure, and manner of selecting mem- 
bers of boards of education and trustees of | 
county high schools. The officers chosen are: 
D. R. Beck, Missoula, president; E. A. Ford, 
Butte, vice president; Rudolph von Tobel, Fer- 
gus, secretary; A. B. Conway, Beaverhead, 
treasurer. 


Grant, Wis. The board of education has sus- 
tained the action of its driver in whipping an 
incorrigible charge. The action was based on 
the ground that a driver of any centralized 
school coach has the same jurisdiction over a 
pupil while riding in a conveyance hired by 
the board as a teacher has during the regular’ 
school hours. 


WHITE BREAD 
Makes Trouble For People With Weak In- 
testinal Digestion. 

A lady in a Wisconsin town employed a phy- 
sician who instructed her not to eat white 
bread for two years. She tells the details of 
her sickness and she certainly was a sick wo- 
man. 
~ “In the year 1887 I gave out from overwork, 
and until 1901 I remained an invalid in bed a 
great part of the time. Had different doctors 
but nothing seemed to help. I suffered from 
cerebro-spinal congestion, female trouble and 
serious stomach and bowel trouble. My hus- 
band called a new doctor and after having gone 
without any food for ten days the doctor ordered 
Grape-Nuts for me. I could eat the new food 
from the very first mouthful. The doctor kept 
me on Grape-Nuts and the only medicine was 
a little glycerine to heal the alimentary canal. 

“When I was up again doctor told me. to eat 
Grape-Nuts twice a day and no white bread for 
two years. I got well in good time and have 
gained in strength so I can do my own work 
again. 

“My brain has been helped so much, and I 
know that the Grape-Nuts food did this, too. I 
found I had been made ill because I was not 
fed right, that is, I did not properly digest white 
bread and some other food I tried to live on. 

“T have never been without Grape-Nuts food 
since, and eat it every day. You may publish 
this letter if you like, so it will help someone 
else.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Get the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 








The University Publishing Company made 
radical changes in its business on the Ist of 
January. On that date the plates and pub- 
lishing rights of its geographies, readers, arith- 
metics, spellers, histories and copybooks were 
sold to the American Book Company. 

In the future the firm will publish the Gilder- 
Sleeve-Lodge Latin series, consisting of twenty- 
one volumes; the Standard Literature series, 
consisting of sixty-four volumes, and other 
works of the same character. Changes in the 
personnel and the books of the company were 
not made on account of any internal troubles. 
Not only was the firm in an absolutely sound 
financial condition, but it did not owe a dollar 
and had paid regular dividends ever since the 
organization some fourteen years ago. The sale 
was due to the desire of certain large stock- 
holders to realize on their capital and withdraw 
from the book publishing business. 

Miscellaneous Text Book News. 

A movement is on foot to change the method 
of adopting text books used in the state of Cali- 
fornia. For some years past the state has 
rented plates from the large publishing houses 
and has printed all text books in its own plant. 
The American Book Company controls the 
greater part of the books produced under this 
plan. 

Adoptions of text books will be made in Ore- 
gon and five cities of Utah during the year 
1907. In both Arizona and Nevada changes 
are also considered. 

Legislation to regulate the selection of text 
books is proposed in the state of Missouri and 
several bills are now before the legislature. The 
State Teachers’ Association at its meeting in 
December passed resolutions favoring county 
adoption of books. Superintendent Carrington, 
before retiring, urged state uniformity. 

A year ago Eva March Tappan’s “Short His- 
tory of Englands Literature” was authorized 
as a regular text book for the high and Latin 
schools of Boston. This year, when her new 
volume, “England’s and America’s Literature,” 
was published, the board of supervisors prompt- 
ly substituted this volume, which contains in 
addition to the English Literature a short but 
interesting account of American Literature, 
thus showing their continued interest in Miss 
Tappan’s work. That this book is meeting with 
immediate and general popularity is shown by 
the fact that three printings since April are 
reported by the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
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By J. EDMUND BARSS 
Latin Master in the Hotchkiss School 
Author of “ Writing Latin” 





Professor C. H. Thur- 

ber, while connected 
with the University of 
Chicago, investigated 
“the subject of chil- 
dren’s likes and dis- 
likes in reading. An- 
swers from about 3,000 
Chicago children, be- 
tween the ages of nine 
and fifteen years, pro- 
duced a list of 100 
books which is worthy 
of note. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago, publish 
one-third of the entire 
number, with Fiske’s 
History of the United 
States in a very prom- 
inent position at the 
top. This is noteworthy 
since it is based on ac- 
tual facts, supported by 
research work and ac- 
curate tabulation. 


Newton & Co. have 
removed their offices to 
27-29 West Twenty- 
third street. They will 
occupy quarters with 
the University Publish- 
ing Company. 

Ohio during the past 
year has extended its 
system of free text 
books through all the 
elementary grades of 
the schools at a cost of 
$25,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The 
fight on the adoption 
of the Stepping Stones 
to Literature readers has been renewed in the 
courts. The basis for action is an alleged con- 
tract for the same books entered by the pub- 
lishers with the school board at Mt. Morris, 
Mich. The whole sum of money involved in 
the Michigan contract was $61.20. The al- 
lowance for old books amounted to $16.25. 
Examination of the Mt. Morris contract shows 
that the prites for the purchase of new books 
and the exchange values allowed for old ones 
were identical with those in the Milwaukee 
contract. It is positively stated that no rebate 
of any kind was allowed and no gratuity of any 
kind paid by the publishers. The only differ- 
ence in the operation of the two contracts was 
in favor of Milwaukee, as here any book of 
the old series would be handed over at its ex- 
change price for any one of the new series, 
while at Mt. Morris only First Readers could 
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E offer you a new book for first-year Latin study—the fruit of Mr. Barss’ dozen 
or more years’ experience as Latin master in the Hotchkiss School. I 
LATIN is a new departure in its method. Dedicated ‘‘to teachers who realize the import- 
ance of first-year work,’’ ‘‘its aim is definitely to secure three things: stel 
(2) the nucleus of a working vocabulary, and (3) a grasp of the broad principles of the 


Latin sentence.’’ 


Many simple exercises in the building of paradigms are introduced. 
Every fifth Lesson is a Latin Reading Lesson. 
laries of the Lessons proper are almost entirely confined to five hundred of the commonest 
words in Caesar. The last eight Reading Lessons and Lessons 92-95 are introductory to Caesar. 
The book is now ready, an attractive volume of practically developed exercises and reading 
lessons, printed in open, clear typography, and with effective illustrations, 330 pages, $1.00. 


mentary exercises for class drill. 


Shall we send you a 64-page booklet containing sample puges, giving collectively a distinct idea 


of the method of the book? 


UNIVERSITY 


27-29 West 23d Street * es 





PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


is constantly growing in popularity. 


GREGG SHORTHAND 


makes the Commercial Depart- 


ment a success 


We have just reprinted for free distribution to teach- 
ers and school authorities, an address, entitled: 
“PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED BY THE HIGH 
SCHOOL SHORTHAND TEACHER,” delivered be- 
fore the National Shorthand Teachers’ Association, 
by Mr. Robert A. Grant, Principal of the Commercial 
Department of the Yeatman High School, St. Louis, 
Send for a copy. 


A COURSE OF LESSONS IN GREGG SHORTHAND 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


WRITE TO US FOR PARTICULARS 


Grege Publishing Company 


CHICAGO 


be accepted in part payment for First Readers, 
only Second Readers for Second Readers—and 
so on. 

The Pittsburg Teachers’ Reading Circle has 
adopted Bliss Perry’s “Study of Prose Fiction” 
and Bryant’s “How to Tell Stories to Children” 
for the professional reading for 1906-1907. All 
these books are published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

Dayton, O. Hunt’s Progressive Speller has 
been recommended for introduction in the three 
upper grades. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Dayhoff, in submitting his final report to the 
governor of Missouri, condemned the California 
method of publishing text books for schools. 

St. Louis, Mo. The American School Fur- 
niture Company furnished repairs for the 
benches and desks in the various schools. 
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(1) Mastery of forms, 


There are supple- 
The vocabu- 
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New School Charter for Chicago. 

Chicago, Ill. The tentative draft of the new 
city charter which is to be presented to the 
state legislature contains provisions for the 
control of the educational department. Sum- 
marized, the pertinent chapters require: 

The board of education shall consist of fif- 
teen members to be appointed by the mayor, 
with the approval of a majority of the city 
council. All nominations must. lie over one 
week before action by the council. The mem- 
bers of the school board shall serve for four 
years. They shall serve without compensation, 
must be at least thirty years of age, and five 
years residents of and citizens of Chicago at 
the time of appointment. 

The board of education shall make rules for 
its business and shall elect one of its nuniber 
as president and one as vice president. The 
board shall appoint a superintendent of educa- 
tion and a business manager, whose term of 
office shall be four years and whose compensa- 
tion shall not be lowered during the term of 
office. Appointments: or removals of these oft- 


_ cers shall be made only by a two-thirds vote 


of the board. 

Appointments, promotions, and transfers of 
teachers, principals, district, and assistant su- 
perintendents, and the text books and specifi- 
cations for educational apparatus shall be made 
by the board only on the recommendation of 
the superintendent with the approval of a ma- 
jority of the board, or by the board itseit by a 
two-thirds vote. Text books may not be changed 
within four years after their adoption. 


Employment of Teachers. 

Appointments and promotions of teachers 
shall be made for merit only and after a proba- 
tionary period of three years shall become per- 
manent, subject to removal for cause only, but 
the board need not retain more teachers than 
are necessary in its judgment for the needs of 
the schools. 

The library board shall consist of nine meni- 
bers, appointed as at present for a term of six 
years. 

The maximum age of compulsory school at- 
tendance shall be sixteen years, provided that 
this shall not apply to children over fourteen 
years of age who are in good faith regularly 
employed not less than five hours a day not 
less than five days a week. 

The board of education shall have power to 
establish and maintain schools of all grades 
and kinds, including schools for defectives, de- 
linquents, the blind, deaf, and crippled, normal 
schools, schools or classes in manual training, 
constructional and vocational teaching, domes- 
tie arts and physical culture, extension schools 
and lecture courses, and all other educational 
institutions and facilities. The age for admis- 
sion to kindergartens shall not be less than 
four years and to grade schools not less than 
Six years. 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION. 

As an aid to instruction, projection lanterns 
have in late years commanded a great deal of 
attention, and justly so, as they are one of the 
most important aids, especially to science teach- 
ers with large classes or those obliged to teach 
several sciences. 

While the projection of ordinary lantern 
slides requires no special knowledge or skill, 
the more complete outfits for microscopic and 


School Books “To Burn’”’? 


Pardon our use of slang, but if you have more school books than you need, 
do not burn them for you can sell them to us for cash, or trade them 


for books you want. A postal will get information if addressed to 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Business Established 1874. Incorporated 18%. 





opaque work are often 
so complicated and dif- 
ficult to operate that 
they present practical- 
ly insurmountable dif- 
ficulties to the tyro. 


The latest production 
along this line — the 
“Projectoscope,” manu- 
factured by the C. H. 
Stoelting Co., Chicago, 
has aroused an unusual 
degree of interest. This 
interest is not due 
alone to the simplicity 
and efficiency of the 
lantern, but also to the 
reasonable price at 
which they are in a 
position to offer it. 
Their experience and 
skill, combined with 
their exceptional man- 
ufacturing facilities, 
have enabled them to 
offer to the education- 
al public a really first- 
class article at a price 
that will certainly 
prove a revelation to 
those who have bought 
lanterns in the past. 


The Projectoscope is 
an extremely ingenious 
and efficient projection 
lantern. The rapidity 
with which the change 
from one method of 
projection to another 
can be made is aston- 
ishing and it is so sim- 
ple that anyone famil- 
iar with the simplest 
lantern ean operate it. 
To all who are contemplating the purchase of 
a lantern, we would suggest writing to the 
C. Hl. Stoelting Company for their literature 
on the subject. 


Boston 
Oakland 





5,000 FROGS PER DAY. 

Think of selling 1,500,000 frogs in one year; 
an average of 5,000 every possible shipping day, 
and add to this 20,000 pounds of turtles shipped 
within the same twelve months, and you have 
some idea of what Mr. A. A. Sphung of North 
Judson, Indiana, is doing. 

Over twenty-three years ago this business was 
started in a small way. Today it is the largest 
in this line in the West, if not in the whole 
country. 

Mr. Sphung started his business by catching 
the frogs himself, but now he has them shipped 
to him from all parts of the Northwest, par- 
ticularly Wisconsin. Only one day in the past 
year went by without seeing a shipment of live 
frogs arrive at North Judson. The vast ma- 
jority of these frogs never leave Indiana alive, 
for the most of them are dressed and the sad- 
dles shipped to the 
large hotels and restau- 
rants, or to fish dealers. 

It is because of’ his 
immense business that 
“The Frog Man” is en- 


The New Educational Music Course 


The Best Series of Music Ever Prepared 
for the Use of Schools 


Published in 1906 


Among the prominent cities which are now using the 
New Educational Music Course in their schools are 
Cambridge, Mass., Columbus, Ohio, Kansas City, Kas., 
Denver, Colo., Memphis, Tenn., Superior, Wis., Spring- 


field, Mo., Hartford, Conn., Newark, N. J., Auburn, N. Y., 
and Berkeley, Cal. 


New York City includes all of the books in this 
course are on the supply list. 


An Authoritative Endorsement 


‘‘The New Educational Music Course is an advance 
over earlier schoolbooks in its more serious conception 
of the idea of music books for school children. The 
course contains the best in all music. The second great 
improvement over all former schoolbooks in America is 
in the setting and arrangement ofthe songs. The course 
is made up of the best classic tunes set by the best 
American composers. Another great distinction of the 
series is that its authors have boldly invaded the whole 
flower garden of classic music from which school child- 
ren of America have been practically banished, and have 
brought it within the intimate knowledge of every child.’’ 


PHILIP H. GOEPP, Author of ‘‘Symphonies and their 
Meaning. ’”’ 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 





CLASS PINS QUR-SPECIALTY 


If interested in Class Pins, write to us. We will make for you, free of 
charge, special and original designs executed in colors. Be sure to let us 
know what your class colors are, and about how many pins you can use; we 
will then quote you our lowest net figures. 

We do first-class work only, but at very reasonable prices. 


Bunde & Upmeyer Co., Jewelers, "FLWktkee, wis.” 




























New York 
Atlanta 


London 
Columbus 


Chicago 
Dallas 





abled to give such complete satisfaction to 


educational institutions. He can select the 
best of his immense stock to ship alive for 
biological laboratory use. 

Shipments have been made to nearly every 
large college and high school in the country 
and safe delivery and satisfaction are guar- 
anteed. In the middle of last winter three 
dozen live frogs were shipped to Denver, Colo- 
rado, every one arriving safely. A shipment 
made to Texas at the same time was equally 
successful. 


Mr. Sphung will be pleased to correspond 


with anyone wishing to secure the best in live 
frogs, turtles or crawfish. 


Ballston Spa, N. Y. Teachers in the various 
public schools of the city have been requested 
by the board of education not to receive gifts 
either from pupils or parents. Poorer scholars 
have always keenly felt their disadvantages. 
The difficulty has now been eliminated. 
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(Concluded from Page 15.) 
sent usage in current literature. A large num- 
ber of proper names, often omitted in spelling 


books, appears in these volumes. The true 
standard revised spellings in the simplified list 
are also included. So long as a language is 
alive, it is changing. Some of these forms have 
already received the sanction of general good 
usage, while others are strange to the eye and 
the pen. It might be well for critics and com- 
mittees to remember that natural growth and 
not mechanical construction remains the life- 
condition for every element in languages. 
Willkommen in Deutschland. 

By William E. Mosher, Ph. D., associate pro- 
fessor of German in Oberlin College. With 
the co-operation of Friulein Elizabeth Kadel- 
bach. 243 pages. Illustrated, 8 mo. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston. 

If greater sympathy with the life, traditions, 
history, language and literature of a nation 
accompanies an intelligent tour of a foreign 
country, what part in the student’s progress of 
language study would a text-book of travel play 
in enlarging a vocabulary, stimulating interest 
and showing the value of further study? Any 
foreign language is in itself, when first studied, 
unattractive. While mastering details, however, 
many difficulties can be obviated by teachers 
and text-books. ‘The value of the language can 
be shown, the history of the people briefly out- 
lined, the literary importance indicated, etc., 
etc. A proper appreciation on the part of the 
pupil of these points will lead to greater per- 
fection and a more successful study of the sub- 
ject at hand. 

“Willkommen in Deutschland” was written 
with this in mind. It first attempts to enlarge 
on grammatical facts from a new standpoint 
and to fix more firmly in the student’s mind the 
group of stems and idioms which are funda- 
mental for an understanding of the language. 
The trip through Germany was chosen to make 
students appreciate that Germany really exists. 
The life, history and many other details are in- 
troduced, filling out the tale with invaluable 
information. 

One can readily appreciate the value of this 
book. It is designed for second year pupils 
and fully meets the demands made on it. Friu- 
lein Elizabeth Kadelbach has helped in the 
construction of both the ideas and their execu- 
tion, standing as co-operator with Mr. Mosher. 
One-half of the contents is devoted to notes, 
exercises and a vocabulary. These are extended 
and exhaustive and form an important part of 
the book. 

The Faery Queene. 

By Edmund Spenser. Edited by William 
Keith Leask. Book I. Volumes I and II. 
Pages 306. Mailing price, each, 25 cents. Edu- 
cational Publishing Company, Boston. 


The Buckwalter Readers 


NOW READY 
Buckwalter’s Easy Primer Part I. 
Buckwalter’s Easy Primer Part 2. 
Buckwalter’s Easy Primer, com- 


piete. A magnificent supplementary series. 


Buckwalter’s Easy First Reader. 
Buckwalter’s Second Reader. 
Others in immediate preparation. 


3 E. 14TH STREET 


Some of the opinions we receive in 
reference to this Series: 


| find it admirable. try, Wood Turning, 
Interesting and progressive. 


A good, sensible and definite method. 
An excellent and charming book. 


no matter what system is in use. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, Pus isHer 





However involved 
and confused the ideas 
and allegories of The 
Faery Queene may be, 
and however uninter- 
esting and disconnect- 
ed a tale this series of 
fanciful wanderings in 
the fertile imagination 
of Edmund Spenser 
may seem, nevertheless 
the comprehensive in- 
troductory life and the 
explanatory and dis- 
criminating notes in- 
cluded in this edition 
are such as to enliven 
the entire work, stimu- 
late interest and final- 
ly encourage the pupil 
to greater progress. 

The aim of the book, 
which is to create life 
and action, is an at- 
tempt to cut down the 
philological element to 
the barest limits con- 
sistent with the full 
and accurate  treat- 
ment. This is a step 
worthy of note. Hith- 
erto undue prominence 
has been given to the 
formal side of illustra- 
tion in school editions 
of great authors. The 
grammatical or etymo- 
logical aspect has com- 
pletely overshadowed 
the text and the face 
of the author. Spenser 
has a tale to tell, and 
if results are to be 
gained he must be al- 
lowed to tell it. No other considerations should 
outweigh this. 


The Faery Queene as reprinted by the Edu- 
cational Publishing Company appears in two 
volumes, each containing the same introductory 
life of Spenser, with notes explanatory of the 
part to which they are attached. The original 
spelling has been retained. Mr. Leask of Ox- 
ford has fully realized the aim of the book. 
His introductory life with comments on the 
poem are good. His notes amplify and explain 
the difficult passages, surpassing those ordina- 
rily found in completeness, historical reference 
and poetic interpretation. 

Ritchey’ s High School Manual Training Course 
in Woodwork. 

By Samuel E. Ritchey, nabreches in R. T. 
Crane Manual Training High School, Chicago. 
Cloth, oblong, 8 vo., 223 pages. Price, $1.45. 
American Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati and Chicago. 

The high school manual training course in 
“Woodwork” outlined in this book has been in 
use in its entirety for nearly three years at the 
Richard T. Crane Manual Training High 
School, Chicago. This 
comprises Equipment, 
Course in Shopwork, 
Trees, Wood, Carpen- 


the best system. 


Cabinet Making, Meth- 
ods of Molding and 
Pattern Making. Ap- 
pended are useful sug- 
gestions. There is no 
doubt but that careful 
attention to the funda- 
mental principles un- 
derlying the thought 
on the subject, with 


NEW YORK CITY 


POINTS 


3 The Isaac Pitman system is the result of seventy 
years continuous progress and improvement. 
1837, it has been foremost ever since. &* * s 


First in 


3 The Isaac Pitman system represents the experience 
of millions of practitioners. 
have been issued of one of the instruction books. 


Over two million copies 


3 The Isaac Pitman system is easy to learn, and the 
winning of the International Shorthand Speed Contest 
proves that it is the fastest. * 


se HF HS SH 


3 The Isaac Pitman system is used by more expert 
writers than any other system. The best writers use 


as & & * # &* s* 


3 The Isaac Pitman system has many other good points. 
Write for “Which system” and you will learn that 
there are others. 


a s s & s 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 31 Union Sq., New York 


Publishers of Isaac Pitman’s ‘‘Short Course in Shorthand.’’ 
Exclusively adopted by the New York Board of 
Education. Cloth, 192 pp., $1.25. 





the practical considerations presented in this 
text, will lead to remarkable results. 
The Tempest. 

By William Shakespeare. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Sidney C. Newson, A. M., 
professor of English in the University of Ari- 
zona, Tucson, Ariz. Price, 25 cents. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Scholarship marks this editorial work. It is 
shown in the selection of material and in the 
style. The introduction is grouped under the 
heads of the Life of William Shakespeare, the 
drama of the Elizabethan age, the Tempest. 
The unquestioned facts of the poet’s life are 
stated in an orderly fashion, while conflicting 
statements and uncertainties are not empha- 
sized. But the reader is helped to form an idea 
of the place then held by the drama. In an 
age when periodicals did not yet exist, when 
freedom of speech had its perils, the drama had 
its opportunity. It could touch off the com- 
monplaces of life, allude to the great questions 
over which keen minds were working, voice the 
intense patriotism of the period. The condi- 
tions were those of transition and marked ac- 
tivity, stimulating and giving bias to poetic 
genius. Cross-references, definitions of out-of- 
the-way words and phrases, opinions from 
Shakespearean critics, fill the thirty-six pages 
of notes. An index to these notes makes them 
more available. - Excellent aids for studying the 
tricksy Ariel, the grotesque Caliban, the unique 
Miranda, and Miranda, and Prospero, the the magician, 


of all Publishers. Buy at 
Wholesale, Great Re- 
ductions. Big Savings. 
Our prices are the same 


to every purchaser. Our Wholesale Price, Book Catalogue 


of 576 Pages for 1907, describing over 25,000 books on all 
subjects, Bibles, Magazines, etc.,will on request. 
be poemety, sent you Le 3 receipt Write te us for 
of name and lutely it today. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
Established 18%. E.W.REYNOLDS, Sec. and Treas. 
266-268 Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVEN- 
TION. 

There is every reason to believe that the su- 
perintendents’ convention which will be held in 
Chicago February 26 to 28, inclusive, will be 
successful. President Stetson, of the depart- 
ment, and his fellow officers have arranged a 


program which promises to equal if not excel - 


those of former years. 

The advance proof of the program shows that 
the same care has been taken in selecting speak- 
ers. These include such men as Supt. J. B. 
Aswell, Baton Rouge, La.; James H. Eckles, 
Chicago; Payson Smith, Auburn, Me.; Rabbi 
FE. Hirsch, Chicago; Miss Katherine L. Craig, 
Denver, Colo; W. E. Chancellor, Washingtion, 
D. C.; E. A. Jones, Columbus, Ohio; W. J. S. 
Bryan, St. Louis; Samuel Hamilton, Braddock, 
Pa.; Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Rochester, 
N. Y., ete. 

Of all the cities which have sosmemadated 
the department Chicago has always been able 
to provide the best accommodations. When we 
say this we do not mean only hall accommoda- 
tions; we include also hotel and railroad facili- 
ties. A good attendance can always be as- 
sured. Other Meetings. 

Three other educational conventions will be 
held simultaneously with the meetings of the 
department. These are the National Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education, of which 
Mr. Reuben Post Halleck is president; the 
Educational Press Association, Mr. John Mac- 
Donald, Topeka, Kans., president, and the So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education. 

Hotel Rates. 

As in past years the headquarters will be 
in the Auditorium, which is in the center of 
the hotel section of Chicago. Accommodations 
on the European or American plan can be 
found to fit almost any pocketbook in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. Information concerning 
rates may be obtained by addressing Mr. Curt 
M. Treat, 77 Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 

Railroad Rates. 

Most of the passenger associations have 

granted the usual round trip rate of one and 


_ one-third fares on the certificate plan. Tickets 


will be on sale for the going trip February 22 
to 26, inclusive, and for the return trip Febru- 
ary 27 to March 4. 


RECENT ADOPTIONS. 

Salisbury’s Theory of Teaching, published by 
‘Row, Peterson & Co., has been adopted for use 
by the state normal schools at Johnson, Castle- 
ton and Randolph Center, Vermont, also by 
the state normal school, San Diego, Cal., state 
normal school, San Marcos, Tex., and Brigham 
Young College, Logan, Utah. This makes the 
unparalleled record of adoption by two hun- 
dred teachers’ training classes in the eighteen 
months since publication. 

The Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle for the 
years 1906-1907 has adopted Vincent’s “Amer- 
ican Literary Masters”; the Pupils’ Reading 
Circle, Tappan’s “American Hero Stories,” Haz- 
ard’s “Three Years with the Poets,” Holbrook’s 
“Hiawatha Primer,” and the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series edition of Martineau’s “Peasant 
and Prince” and of Anderson’s “Tales.” 


Mankato, Minn. The school board has select- 
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ed the Baker & Car- 
penter Language Read- 
ers for use in the 
schools. The books will 
be introduced gradu- 
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TWO VITAL INFLUENCES 


ally. ~ On the Outlook of Young America 


Providence, R. I. 
West’s Modern History 
has been adopted. 

The following works 
published by Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, 31 Union 
square, New York, 
have been adopted by 
the New York board of 
education: “Isaac Pit- 
man’s Short Course in 
Shorthand ;” “Business 
Correspondence in 


Our CountTrRY, Our PEOPLE 


For authoritative treatment, for simplicity, and living 
interest, these books on the subjects have no superiors: 


DODGE’S SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES 


“I find the Dodge Geographies nearest my ideal of what text- 
books should be than any I have ever seen—both in point of subject 
matter presented and omitted, and in new method of presentation. 
I consider them the best common school geographies on the market.’’ 
D. W. Sterling, County Superintendent of Schools, Lansing, Mich. 

‘The Dodge Geographies give ample satisfaction in our 


Shorthand Nos. 1, 5 schools. The matter is clean, fresh and up-to-date. It is real, live, 


and 6;” “Fonic Word 
List,’ and “Steno- 
graphic Word List,” 
by Buckelew & Lewis. 

Hamilton, O.  Ber- 
gens’ Botany has been 
adopted for the high 
school. 

Willoughby, O. Lis- 
ter’s Writing Lessons, 
published by the Sad- 
ler-Rowe Co., Balti- 
more, have been adopt- 
ed for use in the 
schools. 

Prof. David Starr 
Jordan, president of 
Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, when asked by 
a reporter of the Okla- 
homan of Oklahoma 
City, Okla., what he 
thought of the book 
trust, said: 

“It is the most persistent leech in the whole 
list. I see its trail everywhere I go.” 

After condemning the California plan of 
state text book publishing, Mr. Jordan said: 
“The best system, so far as personally known 
to me, is that in effect in Indiana. The state 
board has to contract for the text books used in 
the public schools, taking the most favorable 
bid for a term of years, the books chosen to 
be not inferior to those of certain specified 
standards, and to be furnished at a cost fixed 
by the legislature. 


“This scheme avoids the graft of the publish- - 


ing house on the one hand and the equal evil 
of a state printing office doing politics on the 
other.” 


Chanute, Kas. The board of education has 
passed a resolution that teachers who have 
more than fifty students in their rooms shall 
receive a bonus of 25 cents a month for each 
pupil over that number. This rule is to apply 
only to the teachers in the grade schools, and 
not to high school teachers, primary teachers 
or principals. This action was taken.to equal- 
ize the difference which the greater attendance 
in some rooms creates, making more work for 
the teachers. 


‘Tt contains more copyrighted material than any other literature series for school and college use. + 
It contains the only authorized school editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, Holmes, . 

Emerson, and other American authors. 
Its annual circulation, which has more than doubled in 12 years, is now over 1,100,000. 


It is used in every State, Territory, and 


and Dependency of the United States and in all the Provinces of Canada. 


Prices, rs cents, paper, or2s cents, cloth, for each of 150 volumes ; and upwards for each of 40 other volumes. 9 J 
Free upon Request — an illustrated Catalogue with complete Table of Contents. ie 
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geography, intended to interest and instruct the child in this most 
complex subject. The whole series is in every way worthy of the 
splendid recognition accorded it.’’ 
Superintendent of Schools, Havana, IU. 


MACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


‘*Mace’s School History is from every point of view most 
admirable — absolutely unique. 
dignified, yet easy. 
enlarge, and what to condense. It is artistic. The arrangement 
and articulation of topics is masterly. It is markedly superior in 
many points to the texts I have long considered best. 
adopted text for our city, and in the class room it meets in every 
way the high opinion I have formed of it.”’ G@. L. McCulloch, 
Principal of Francis Street School, Jackson, Mich. 


Matthew Bollan, County 


It is graphic, lucid, logical, 
The author knows just what to emphasize and 


It is the 


During the Superintendents’ Meeting our representatives may be found 
at Rooms 128 and 130 (back of parlor) in the Auditorium Hotel. 


RAND, MCNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


Butte, Mont. The salaries of the public 
school teachers have been advanced $5 per 
month. A raise of $10 was requested, but re- 
fused. 

Wichita, Kas. The report adopted by-..the 
board of education for the increase of teach- 
ers’ salaries offered the teachers of the first 
grade $40 per month, with an increase of $5 
monthly each year, up to $60 per month; prin- 
cipals of four-room buildings, $70; of eight 
rooms, $80, and of twelve rooms, $90; heads of 
departments in the high school, $100 per 
month; special eighth grade relief teachers, $70. 
If money is available the $60 limit will be 
raised to $65. 


Youngstown, O. The board of education has 
decided to name its new school building “Roose- 
velt.” This inaugurates a local policy of hon- 
oring great men rather than merely indicating 
schools by street names. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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“| Nervous Disorders 


The nerves need a coustant supply 
of phosphates to keep them steady 
and strong. A deficiency of the phos- 
phates causes p lowering of nervous 
tone, indicated by exhaustion, rest- 
lessness, headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s 


Acid Phosphate 


(Non- Alcoholic.) 


furnishes the phosphates in a pure and 
abundant form. It supplies the nerve 
cells with health-giving life foree, re- 
pairs waste, restores the strength and 
induces restful sleep without the use 
of dangerous drugs. An Ideal Tonic 
in Nervous Diseases. 


ie druggist - "t supply you we will send a 
all bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 
“Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





When Johnny Scored. 

The word hypocrite appeared in the spelling 
lesson, and the teacher, thinking that the time 
was ripe to create an impression on the youth- 
ful minds, turned to the class and remarked: 

“What little boy can tell me the meaning of 
the word ‘hypocrite’ ?” 

“T can, Miss Mary,” cried little Johnny, fran- 
tically waving his hand and snapping his fin- 
gesr. 

“Well, what is it, Johnny?” responded the 
teacher encouragingly. 

“It is a boy what comes to school with a 


smile on his face,” was the startling rejoinder 
of Johnny. 









































The Critics’ Shortcomings. 
“T suppose you are disappointed because the 
critics condemned your book ?” 
“Yes, I don’t mind what they said so much 
as the mean way in which they said it.” 
“They seemed disposed to be mild.” 
“Yes. None of the denunciations were suf- 


ficiently violent to attract any attention what- 
ever to the book.” 
























































Gut geantwortet. | 


Lehrer (nah Anfunft 
am rte feiner neuen | 
Thatigteit durch die | 
Stragen fehlendernd, gu 
einem bor’m Haufe fiken- | 
den Stnaben): ,,Nun, | 
Kleiner, Du wohnft hier | 
und dies ift das Haus | 
Deiner Cltern?“ 





AN you tell the difference in lead pencils by 


simply looking at them? Very few people 
can. The real test lies in the lead; if that 
is bad the pencils are bad. 

DIXON'S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PEN- 
CILS are made entirely on a mathematical 
formula which never varies. 

Dixon's school pencils have been planned 
by experts who have made a study of the 


Snabe: ,$al” | best educational methods. If you would like to be introduced to 
er ae the best send 16c. in stamps and abundant samples will be sent you. 
Nehrer: lind Du hajt 


Dein ganges Leben lang 


Have you noticed that the initial letters in these 


hier gelebt ?” advertisements were arranged in alphabetical order? 


Gnabe: Rod nidt!” JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Probably Correct. 

“Now, my sonny,” mused the rural school in- 
spector, “let me ask you a question in physiol- 
ogy. If I were to stand on my head the blood 
would rush to my head. As soon as I stand on 
my feet again the blood is in my head. When 
I stand on my feet the blood does not rush to 
them. Nor does it rush to them when I stand 
on my head. Can you explain this?” 

“Well,” answered the boy, “maybe you got 
more in your feet than you got in your head.” 


Teacher (to barefoot boy)—Willie, where’s 
your shoes? 

Willie—Bein’ mended. 

Teacher—Then what brought you to school? 

Willie—Me mudder. 


“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “how many 
months have 28 days?” 

“All of ’em,” promptly replied the youngster 
at the foot of the class. 


In a Public School. 

It is a warm day just before the end of the 
term, and the youthful teacher is telling a 
class of 6-year-olds what a prism is. 

The cube and sphere are an old story to 
them now, but the prism is more difficult. 

The teacher spends twenty minutes in strenu- 
ous illustration and explanation. Then she 
asks hopefully : 

“Boys, are you sure that you all know what 
a prism is?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” chorus the fifty. 

“Then Johnnie O’Neill, you may use it in a 
sentence.” 

Up rises Johnnie and he announces with per- 
fect confidence: 

“Me brudder Chimmie is in prism for six 
months.”—Life. 


Synonymous. 
An exacting teacher was scolding a boy for a 
carelessly written composition. 
“John,” she declared, “your work has no 
finish.” 
“That’s right, ma’am,” the boy replied, “ 
surely has no end.” 


An Improvement. 

“What can we do to improve the present 
method of dancing?’ thundered the old-fash- 
ioned teacher, “dancing is merely hugging set 
to music.” 

“We might cut out the music,” softly sug- 
gested the boy in the rear of the' room. 


Th. 


He—My father is a banker and has never 
been inside of a school in his life. 

She—Really? My father is a teacher and 
lias never been inside of a bank in his life. 


A Parent’s Plea. 
My little boy is eight years old, 
He goes to school each day; 
He doesn’t mind the tasks they set— 
They seem to him but play. 
He heads his class at raffia work, 
And also takes the lead 
At making dinky paper boats— 
But I wish that he could read. 


They teach him physiology, 
And, oh, it chills our hearts 
To hear our prattling innocent 
Mix up his inward parts. 
He also learns astronomy 
And names the stars by night— 
Of course he’s very up to date, 
But I wish that he could write. 


They teach him things botanical, 
They teach him how to draw, 
He babbles of mythology 
And gravitation’s law; 
And the discoveries of science 
With him are quite a fad, 
They tell me he’s a clever boy, 
But I wish that he could add. és 
; —Life. 
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SOUTHWORTH LESSONS IN ENGLISH and the SOUTHWORTH- STONE 
ARITHMETICS. Both series have been more generally introduced in the Schools, 
within the same limited time, than any other like text-books published in this country. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


CHICAGO | NEW YORK. 





S°sser Officials or Teachers who contemplate changes should see the new SCOTT- | Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
| Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES. Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY 


BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. | MAYNARD. MERRILL & CO., Publishers 


BOSTOER. OHICAGO. 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

The Prang Educational Company, 378 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago, offers to those interested 
jn schoolroom decoration two works worthy of 
special attention. 

The one is a plaster cast, in low relief, of 
Hans Christian Anderson, the great Danish 
writer, 164x18 inches in size, modeled by Mrs. 
Helen A. Hammil. 

‘The other, the Mode Wineman pictures, is 
a series of out-of-door photographs offering to 
pupils in the schools opportunity to study the 
most striking aspects of American scenery, In- 
dian life and habits, historic missions, ete. 
These comprise as subjects, the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, Pueblo of Acoma, Missions of 
California, Yellowstone Park, Jackson Hole 
Country, Yosemite Valley and many others. 

Both of these are noteworthy and ought to 
take some place in the progress of schoolroom 
decoration. The plaster cast will add charm 
to the tales of the Dane; the photographs will 
teach children the beauty of their own country, 
and with an artist’s atmosphere, temperament 
and appreciation of light and shade will inter- 
pret nature as truly as the painted landscape. 

That the sale of general school supplies in 
the newly created state of Oklahoma will 
greatly increase during the next six months is 
predicted by Mr. Jasper Sipes, who is an ex- 
tensive dealer. “The coming of statehood,” says 
Mr. Sipes, “will increase the sale of school fur- 
niture, this industry being one of the first to 
receive returns, for there are now no public 
schools in Indian territory outside of a few of 
the larger towns. It will be necessary to at once 
build between 2,000 and 3,000 schools in the 
various counties of the eastern part of the new 
state. In some localities these schools will be 
built early after the state is formally created, 
but there are a great number of townships 
which have almost no taxable land to produce 
a revenue to maintain schools.” 

Athens, Wis. The school board has purchased 
Ideal box desks, ete., through the Wisconsin 
School Supply Company. 

Favor, Ruhl & Co., 49 Barclay street and 54 
Park place, New York, dealers in artists’ sup- 
plies and stationery, have announced that the 
special partnership heretofore existing has ex- 
pired and that a general copartnership consist- 
ing of Conrad H. Ruhl, William Mayne and 
Charles Mayne, members of the old firm, will 
continue the business under the same name. 

Wheeling, W. Va. Manual training benches. 
as designed by Edward Fitzgerald of Pittsburg, 
were purchased from M. Simon’s Sons, Alle- 
gheny, Pa. 

New Hope, Kan. The school board has pur- 
chased new seats from the National Seating 
Company of Kansas City, Kan. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The board of education has 





Orders Amounting to Hun- 


dreds of Thousands of Book Covers 


ORDER AT ONCE FOR FALL DELIVERY 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CoO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





G. W. HOLDEN, Pres't. 


SchoolGoandFournal 
awarded contracts for 
slate blackboards to 
M. H. E. Beckley; for 
desks, to the Wisconsin 
School Supply Com- 
pany. 
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Increased Cost of Vif 
School Building. ir 
Philadelphia, Pa. The lll 

increased cost of con- = 

structing public school 
buildings was the sub- 


ject of a recent re- 
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port submitted by J. lf you are teaching your pupils color-work, be sure you are using 


‘true colors.” 
Horace Cook, superin- 


tendent of buildings, 
to the board of educa- 
tion. Mr. Cook stated 
that formerly buildings 
had been erected under 
circumstances which 
demanded the most 
rigid economy. In con- 
sequence the buildings 
were such as barely to 
house the pupils, and, 
while the heating and 
sanitary conditions 
were satisfactory, this could not be said of the 
ventilation and other necessities. Then, too, 
none of the buildings were fireproof in con- 
struction. 


“The new buildings, which the city is erect- 
ing,’ he continued, “obviated the difficulties 
above mentioned. They are sanitary, the heat- 
ing and ventilation is in accordance with most 
scientific rules laid down by experts, the build- 
ings are themselves fireproof. Furthermore, the 
buildings are more commodious, better lighted 
and better arranged as to the special needs of 
pupils and teachers. In a word they are more 
efficient school houses, conserv- 
ing both health and the morals 
of the pupils. 

“The following details will 
make clear the great progress 
which has been made in school 
architecture: The building at 
- Sts., is planned for twenty- 
four classrooms, with two addi- 
tional rooms of a larger size in 
the basement, designed for, use 
in teaching domestic science and 
manual training. The height of 
the base is twelve feet, as com- 
pared with nine feet in the for- 
mer types of school buildings. 
Coatrooms of ampler size have 
been provided. The halls are 








THE GREATEST AMERICAN EDUCATORS 


Have Recommended, Endorsed, and Advocated the Adoption of the 


‘‘Holden System for Preserving Books” 
In the Public Schools of the U. S. 

This “ System” Provides the means of 

Making the text-books last 6O per cent. longer 

Keeping the books Clean, Neat and Sanitary 

Promoting Economy and Hygiene 

Saving Money for Every Taxpayer 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers are Waterproof and Germ Proof. Wear Like Leather 
The Holden Quick Repairing Material Instantly Repairs Broken or Weakened Bindings, Loosened or Torn Leaves 


Fulton and William Sts., 
214 Grand Ave., Kansas City. 


JANIT¢ 


WM. DILLEY, 194 Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


are the kinds used in Modern School Buildings, because they are made for 
“Practical Janitor Work.’’ Write for prices when in need of Brooms, Dusters, 
Mops, Mop Wringers, Scrub Cloths, Brushes of all kinds and Cleaning 
Utensils of every description. School Trade a Specialty. 
ESTABLISHED 1875 


I have a special proposition to make School Supply Dealers 


And Hundreds of Dozens 


UT Resairine Material RECeived Weekly 


Devoe School Water Colors are made right in colors, smooth in 
texture, absolutely reliable. 


The cut shows No. 4%C 8 half pans—Crimson, Orange, 
Gamboge, Green, New Blue, Violet, Warm Gray, Cold 
Gray; 2 quill brushes. Price 35 cents. 
No. 4K%E same, except one long handled No. 7 brush 
instead of 2 quills. Same price. 
We make a great variety of styles, at various prices. Get our 
figures on all school supplies. 


Address Department 5. 


Devoe @ Raynolds Co. 


176 Randolph St., Chicago. 
New York. 





more commodious, and the teachers’ rooms are 
larger than those heretofore provided.” 

In summing up Mr. Cook stated that the real 
cause for the increase in the cost of public 
school buildings was the fact that careful pro- 
vision for the future had been made. All new 
schools now occupied by six divisions were 
planned to accommodate twelve. Nevertheless 
the heating plant, foundation and other neces- 
sities were immediately installed and con- 
structed in each instance for a school of twelve 
divisions. Incidentally, he stated that the in- 


(Concluded on Page 24.) 


Dilley’s EX TRA is a Stamp of “Superior Quality” 
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SCIENTIFIC MAP MAKING. 

The making of school maps and globes is a 
science requiring utmost skill, patience and love 
of accuracy in all its details, yet after all it is 
perhaps one of the least appreciated of the 
sciences. Few realize what an important task 
it is to “build” a new map, one that shall be 
known and recognized as absolutely accurate. 
The collecting of the necessary data, compiling 
it into proper shape, verifying all the details 
with the highest authorities, careful and accu- 
rate engraving of the plates, etc., all require a 
peculiar skill of the highest order. This, to- 
gether with the large investment involved and 
the comparatively limited demand, is doubtless 
the explanation why there are not more map 
and globe publishers in existence. 

The largest geographical establishment in the 
world is that of W. & A. K. Johnston, Ltd. 
Their works are located at Edinburgh, with a 
branch office in London and a United States 
agency in Chicago. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows their plant, a building over 400 
feet long, two stories high, with light on all 
sides, built expressly for this business and ad- 
mirably adapted thereto. 





Plant of the W. & A. K. Johnston Co., Ltd. 
Map Publishers 


The geographical department, where new 
maps are engraved and old ones are revised as 
quickly as geographical changes occur, is in 
charge of George Harvey Johnston, F. R. G. S., 
geographer to the king, a man who is perhaps 
better posted on geographical matters than any 
other person living. 

So zealously does this firm guard its reputa- 
tion as publishers of the best and most au- 
thentic school maps and globes made, that they 
will not permit a map, globe or atlas to leave 
their establishment unless it is thoroughly cor- 
rect and revised to date. 

Because of a progressive move characteristic 
to this enterprising house, the business in the 
United States has grown immensely during the 
past few years. The move referred to is the 
publishing in this country of two editions of 
their school maps. This is being done under 
the management of their United States agency. 
By this means the duty and the freight from 
abroad are saved, enabling the schools of the 
United States to obtain these superior geo- 
graphical publications at greatly reduced prices. 
They have not been slow to take advantage of 
the opportunity. The United States agency re- 
ports a three-fold increase over the business of 
three years ago. The cities of New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Columbus, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Omaha and many others 


now use Johnston’s maps regularly in the pub- - 


lic schools. This list of users is constantly 
growing, and it is predicted, as the educational 
public comes to a fuller realization of the ad- 
vantages offered by this firm, that their busi- 
ness will show an even greater percentage of 
increase than in the past. 


(Note.—The United States Agents of W. & A. K. 
Johnston, Ltd ,are A. J. Nystrom & Co., 86-88 BE. Lake 
street, Chicago.—Ed.) 


JANITORS AND CARE OF BUILDINGS. 
Davenport, Ia. In co-operation with the 
public health department the board of educa- 
tion will scrub, clean and thoroughly dust all 
the public school buildings after every fumiga- 
tion. The opinion was expressed in adopting 
the resolution that if disease is to be counter- 


acted, every precaution 
must be taken to keep 
buildings absolutely 
sanitary. The impuri- 
ties carried into 
a school easily out- 
number those carried 
into a home, yet the 
kind, frequency and 
amount of cleaning va- 
ries considerably in 
both. 

New York City. The 
board of education has 
voted increases in the 
salaries of school jani- 
tors amounting to $86,- 
850 annually. In the 
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DECORATION. 
These Art Productions have 
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main the raises go to 
janitors in Brooklyn, 
Queens and Richmond, 
who have not been paid 
on the basis used in 
fixing wages in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx. ' 

Wichita, Kans. 
increased the salaries of the school janitors. 
The average raise is $8 per month. The new 
schedule provides that men in charge of four- 
room buildings shall receive $40 per month, 
eight-room buildings, $50; twelve-room build- 
ings, $70. 

Rochester, N. Y. The board of education has 
adopted the following salary schedule for its 
janitors: In schools containing five class 
rooms, $25 a month; six to ten class rooms, two- 
story buildings, $55 a month; nine to ten rooms, 
three stories, $65 a month; twelve class rooms, 
$65 a month;: fourteen class rooms, $70 a 
month; fifteen to twenty class rooms, $90 a 
month; twenty-one to twenty-three class rooms, 
$97 a month; twenty-six class rooms, $100 a 
month; twenty-nine class rooms, $110 a month; 
thirty-three class rooms, $130. 

In schools containing eight or more class- 
rooms in use, additional compensation at the 
rate of $5 a month shall be paid from Septem- 
ber 15th to May 15th. 

In schools containing steam plants, further 
additional compensation at the rate of $5 a 
month is paid from September to May 15th. 

COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

(Concluded from Page 23) 
creased cost of labor and raw material ac- 
counted for some of the increases in expense, 
while improvements in the constructicn, which 
are not and cannot be called extravagant or un- 
necessary, make up the sum of the additional 
cost. 


Fermatore. 
Milwaukee, - 





Superintendents Invited. 

Educators in attendance at the convention of 
the department of superintendents will be heart- 
ily welcomed by the educational publishers and 
school supply dealers of Chicago. Quite a num- 
ber have arranged to keep open house in one or 
more of the parlors of the Auditorium hotel, 
and a great number have extended invitations 
to visiting superintendents to look over their 
stocks and examine the 


latest and best in 
school equipment and 
supplies. 


The publishers are 
nearly all located with- 
in a short distance of 
the headquarters hotel, 


in the Studebaker 
building on Wabash 
avenue. It is expected 


that the school furni- 
ture and supply manu- 
facturers will welcome 
parties of superintend- 
ents to go through their 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 


The board of education has 


Send for Catalogue. 
factories. 

The McIntosh Stereopticon Company has ex 
tended a special invitation to all who attend to 
call at their salesrooms, 35-37 Randolph street, 
corner Wabash avenue. An exhibition of pro 
jection apparatus has been arranged which will 
certainly interest every school man. The Me 
Intosh apparatus is used in all parts of the 
country and has an enviable reputation. This 
exhibition will afford an opportunity to examine 


the latest improvements which the manufac- 
turers have made. 





New York City. The Day Home and School 
for Crippled Children, No. 2111 Madison ave- 
nue, borough Manhattan, will in the future be 
provided with teachers and school supplies by 
the board of education. The society in charge 
of the school will supply a building suitable 
for the purpose, will transport the pupils to 
and from the school, and while in their charge 
will provide food and medical attendance neces- 
sary for the welfare of the children. 


Knoxville, Tenn. An extensive system of 
defrauding the schools in district No. 2 of 
Knox county has been uncovered, resulting in 
the arrest of S. L. Mackie, principal of the 
district. Experts have found shortages amount- 
ing to $35,000 in the books and the total may 
reach a much higher amount. It is alleged 
that Mackie and his confederates operated sys- 
tematically, making use of school vouchers. 
Hundreds of dollars were secured on fictitious 
purchases of chalk and other school supplies. 


In deciding to give teachers sixty days leave 
of absencé with pay the Baltimore County 
Board stated that it would mean sixty calendar 
days and not sixty school days. It also agreed 
that should an additional sixty days be re 
quested the teacher will not be paid unless the 
board so decides at the time of granting the 
additional leave. 


THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR.SCHOOL USE 


—— ARF —- 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double. 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 
EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 
EAGLE’ PENCIL CO. 
377-379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


Mention this publication. 
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atmosphere the floor should be treated with 


STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 


reduced in like proportion. 


saves labor, and pays for itself many times over. 


year give best results. 


easy and economical. 


Dangers.” 


A NEW PRACTICAL REFERENCE 
LIBRARY. 

Five volumes—Vol. I, ready for delivery; vol. 
II, III, completed in February; vol. IV, V, is- 
sued April 15th. Published by The Dixon-Han- 
son Co., Educational Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 

Every one who has read with young children 
the two reference books known as “Persons and 
Places” and “Common Things,” has felt the 
great need of an encyclopedia like them for the 
use 6f grown people. In the “New Practical 
Reference Library” such a useful encyclopedia 
is being issued. 

This work, complete in five convenient-sized 
volumes, will give information on any of the 
varied questions that rise in the course of every- 
day experience. While it is designed primarily 
for the use of teachers and students it will be a 
great aid to any busy person in search of 
practical, concise, up-to-date knowledge. The 
language is unusually direct and simple and is 
set forth in large, clear, beautiful type so that 
the books are a pleasure to the book-lover and a 
help to the cause of learning. The form pre- 
sents no barrier between the seeking mind and 
the knowledge sought. 

Every title defined is respelled phonetically, 
thus teaching correct pronunciation, and this is 
especially helpful in the geographical and Bibli- 
cal names. 

The books are superbly illustrated. There are 
choice, full-page, colored half-tones; litho- 
graphs; recent, accurate, colored maps and re- 





Terms of Subscription. 

PRICE—Per year. in advance, $1.00; three months, 
on trial. 25 cents; single copies, 20 cents. Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $1.35 per year. 

DATE OF PUBLICATION—The Journal is issued on 
the fifth day of each month. Subscribers who fail to receive 
their paper before the 15th day of the month should 
notify the publisher that another copy may be sent. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS—Instructions concerning 
change of address, or discontinuance of subscription 
should be sent to reach us before the first of the 
Month when they are to go into effect. The exact ad- 
dress to which the paper is directed at the time of 
writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES—We find that a large majority 
of our subscribers prefer to have the Journal continued 
at the expiration of their subscription, so that their 
files may not be broken. Like other professional and 
trade publications, the Journal is continued until notice 
to stop is received and arrearages are paid. 

Address letters ‘and make orders payable to: 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 
Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Schoolroom Floors Without Dust 


Such a menace to the health of scholars is the dust which arises from 
schoolroom floors that the abatement of the dust evil in schoolrooms is 
just as essential as proper ventilation. ‘The activity of scholars keeps 
the dust in constant motior ‘To overcome this contamination of the 


Exhaustive tests show that wherever it is used the amount 
of circulating dust is reduced Eleven-Twelfths—the danger nny 
from disease contagion caused by the dust naturally being a 


As dust is a potent factor in the spread of many serious 
diseases, the advantages of Standard Floor Dressing will be 
at once apparent. The dressing also preserves the flooring, 


Standard Floor Dressing is sold everywhere in kegs and 
in cans of varying capacity. Three or four applications a 


Patented Standard Oiler makes process of application 


We will dress the floor of one schoolroom free in order that 
you may be convinced of the merits of Standard Floor 
Dressing. Write for testimonials and for interesting 
reports from medical authorities on ‘‘ Dust and its 


lief maps of the conti- 
nents; pen and ink por- 
traits; and thousands of 
other maps and pic- 
tures. These illustra- 
tions are well chosen for 
the important purpose 
of aiding the text, but 
they also beautify the 
books and demand and 
hold the attention. 

Very few encyclope- 
dias mention an import- 
ant man whileheis alive. 
They wait until death 
permits a brief sum- 
mary of bis life’s work. 
These reference books 
fill a great need in this 
respect. Noone of note 
is omitted and the short 
statement of the work 
done by living, eminent 
minds is very accept- 
able. In the first few 
pages one notes such 
names as Lyman Ab- 
bott, Maude Adams, 
George Ade, Jane Ad- 
dams, etc. 

In compiling this set 
of books the work was 
divided into a number 
of departments, such as 
geography, history, 
geology, pedagogy,etc., 
and each of the depart- 
ments was given to a specially qualified editor. 
In this way balance was kept and no branch re- 
ceives undue prominence. 

Because of the well-known educators who 
have charge of the departments of psychology 
and pedagogy, this work outranks every other 
work of its kind in this field. Mr. Charles Syl- 
vester, editor-in-chief, is a man who, by reason 
of his wide interests and culture and his ac- 
curate, keen information along many lines, is a 
man pre-eminently fitted to bring out such a 
work. The printed list of his helpers is a guar- 
antee of the high standard of the matter con- 
tributed. 

All in all this reference set, brimful of up-to- 
date ideas, is just what has been wanted for 
many years and will undoubtedly soon find a 
welcome place on every library shelf. 

The Dixon-Hanson Co. will be pleased to send 
a prospectus and sample pages to any, inter- 
ested, educator. 
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E. H. Sheldon & Co., Chicago, Ill., are ad- 
vertising a set of labor-saving woodworkers’ 
tools, guaranteed to be of exceptional merit ard 
especially adapted for school use. These ere 
a quick set bench top, bench No. 4, patent mal- 
leable clamp fixtures, miter clamping vises an.] 
Sheldon’s rapid-acting woodworkers’ vises. 

Thomas Charles Company, Chicago, dealers 
in school supplies and equipment, have moved 
to Nos. 80 and 82 Wabash avenue, fifth floor, 
opposite Marshall Field & Co. The change 
was niade February 1, 1907. 

The supreme court of the state of Massa- 
chusetts in deciding that local school conimit- 
tees have full power and control over the closing 
of schools and that no vote of a town coutrary 
to their action has any legal force, re-established 
the precedent that a town school committee 
acts under statutes as a public officer of the 
state and not as the agent of the town. 

The case of Everett C. Morse against William 
C. Ashley et al. was caused by the Acushnet 
school board, which closed a school and supplied 
transportation for &ll pupils inconvenienced. 
An: attempt was made to reopen the school and 
the town voted in favor. 













NOW FOR 
TELEPHONES 


**Tallow Candle’”’ 
Is the present method of 


SCHOOL COMMUNICATION 


No. 3st 
Samson 
Junior 
Intercom- 
munica- 
ting 
Tele 
phone 


Beheool, Lowell, Mass, Sehool, Greenfield, Mass. 








” 
«* Rotokoll High Sekool, 
Telephone Naugatuck, Conn 
Switehboard . ; 
















PRACTICABILITY 


Before inaugurating our schoo] telephone 
advertising campaign, we conclusively de- 
monstrated by time tests of actual installa- 
tions, the practicability of our apparatus. 
Accompanying illustrations show types of 
our inexpensive, medium, and the most 
up-to-date systems, 





DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 


“School Telephone” Bulletin, No. 6, 
carefully illustrating and describing eight 
distinct systems, and “ Telephone Practice” 
Bulletin, No. 7, illustrating actual installa- 
tions, mailed on request, 


THE ELECTRIC GOODS MFG. CO. 


115 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE SPECIALISTS 


21 years of electrical specialty 
experience. 

We have the plant. the men, and 

the experience. 


Razor tempered blade with leather 
case. Finest of temper. blade riveted to 
rosewood handle. For hunting, fishing 
home or school. By mail 40c. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 
Dept. A. 124 Summer St., Boston. 


Sergel’s The latest and best 
collection of recita- 


Selections tions; most of them 
Mo. | new, all of them good. 
Send 25 cents for sample copy. 


Dramatic Publishing Company 
358 Dearborn S8St., Chicago 
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AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE Gv 






Manufacturers of 


Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 


School House 


We make a specialty of Portable Schoo! Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 335 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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ALABAMA. 
Ensley will erect school. 
—Plans of Archt. J. A. Hopson for 
$20,000 school accepted. 


Gadsden 


ARKANSAS. 
Booneville—Will erect school. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Oakland—Prescott school will be 
rebuilt; plans by Archts. Bliss & 
Faville. Los Angeles—2-story, 8- 


room school will be built in Gra- 
ham district. San Jose—Plans are 
wanted for school buildings, for 
which $400,000 bonds were voted in 
Octaber last. Alexander Sheriffs is 
Supt. of Schools. San Francisco— 
Archt. A. M. Edelman commissioned 
to prepare plans for 16-room school 
to be built at Schrader and Grattan 
streets. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven—Archts. Foote & 
Townsend will make plans for a 2- 
story school in Winchester district. 
Milford—Archt. Lewis A. Walsh, 


Waterbury, is preparing plans for 
$50,000 Central school. Meriden— 
New grammar school is to be 


erected. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington—Plans are being pre- 
pared by Archt. L. Norris for a 4- 
story addition to the McKinley 
Manual Training school; estimated 
cost, $130,000. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville—High school will be 
built according to plans by Archt. 
W. B. Camp. 


GEORGIA. 
Granite Hill—Archt. Haralson 
Bleckley, Atlanta, has prepared 


plans for three buildings for the 
Agricultural and Industrial School 


for the Tenth Congressional dis- 
trict. 

ILLINOIS. 
Beecher—Archt. P. O. Moratz, 


Bloomington, is preparing plans for 
a 4-room school; cost, $11,000. Chi- 
cago Heights—Archt. Joseph Moli- 
tor, Chicago, has prepared plans for 
an $18,000 school. Chicago—Archts. 
Worthmann & Steinbach are pre- 
paring plans for a school for St. 
Stanislaus congregation; cost, $200,- 
000; also plans for $50,000 school. 
Maple City—Contemplate erecting 
new high school, Carbondale—Voted 
to erect school to cost not less 
than $17,000. Chicago—Plans are 
being made for the erection of two 
or three new dormitories for women 
at the University of Chicago; cost, 
$200,000 to $300,000. 


INDIANA. 

Tipton—Archts. J. T. Johnson & 
Co., Indianapolis, are preparing 
plans for a 3-story high school; cost, 
$50,000. Rolling Prairie—Contem- 
plate remodeling and building addi- 
tion to school; cost, $6,000. Forest— 
Archts. J. T. Johnson & Co., Indian- 
apolis, are preparing plans for a 4- 
room addition to school; $14,000. 
Hillisburg—aArchts. J. T. Johnson & 
Co., Indianapolis, are preparing 
plans for an $18,000 addition to 
school. Lucerne—Archt. J. A. Cook, 
Logansport, has prepared plans for 
a 4-room school. Anderson—School 
will be erected. Greentown—8-room 
brick school will be built; estimated 
cost, $20,000. Kingston—Plans are 
being prepared for the new high 
school. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Haskell—$10,000 bonds issue ap- 

proved. 
IOWA. 

Manning—School will be erected. 
Newton—$25,000 high school will be 
built. Carson—$9,000 school will be 


built to replace one recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


KANSAS. 
Glasco—School will. be erected. 
Wichita—Propose to erect $150,000 
high school. Maysville—C. C. Weber 
& Co., Cincinnati, O., have been 
commissioned to prepare plans for 
proposed school buildings. 


KENTUCKY. 

Fort Thomas—The board of edu- 
eation of Highland district is hav- 
ing competitive plans made for a 
3-story and basement brick school; 
cost, $20,000. _ 

LOUISIANA. 

LaFayette’— Archts. Mackenzie, 
Goldstein & Biggs, New Orleans, 
have completed plans for a $46,000 
high school; also plans for a gram- 
mar school to. cost between $8,000 
and $10,000. New Orleans—St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi school will be built ac- 
cording to plans prepared by Archts. 
Diboll & Owen. Shreveport—First 
Centenary College will be erected at 
a cost of $29,200. Lake Providence 
—Archts. Gibb & Sanders, Little 
Rock, Ark., are preparing plans for 
a $30,000 school. Covington—High 
school will be erected. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore—The city council has 
passed ordinances appropriating 


$96,000 for the erection of a 3-story 
brick and stone school at Waverly, 
and $58,000 for a 38-story brick and 
stone school at Lakewood avenue 
and Orleans street. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Marlboro—aArcht. J. Lawrence 
Barry, Boston, planned addition to 
St. Ann Academy, to cost about 
$75,000. Amherst—Archts. McKim, 
Mead & White, New York City, pre- 
pared plans for a fireproof geologi- 
cal and biological building for Am- 
herst College. Mt. Hermon—Archt. 
G. Wilton Lewis, Boston, has com- 
pleted plans for the Boys’ school. 
Springfield—Addition will .be built 
to Chestnut street school. Walpole 
—Loring & Phipps are the archi- 
tects of the new high school to be 

erected at a cost of $45,000. 


MICHIGAN. 

Hamilton—Archt. James Price, 
Holland, is drawing plans for $7,000 
school. Northville—Archts. Fisher 
Bros., Pontiac, have prepared plans 
for a 2-story school. River Rouge— 
Archts. Baxter & O'Dell, Detroit, 
have plans for a 16-room school; 
cost, $75,000. Kalamazoo—Archt. E. 
W. Arnold, Battle Creek, is prepar- 
ing plans for additional buildings, 
costing $60,000, for the Western 
Michigan Normal school. Mears— 
The school board has plans for a 12- 
grade school building. Alpena—Site 
purchased for new high school. De- 
troit—Will issue $170,000 worth of 
school bonds. Suttons Bay—$6,000 
stone school will be erected. How- 
ard City—School will be built in 
District No. 3, Ensley township. 
Muskegon—4-room additions will be 
erected to the Palmer avenue and 
Buchanan street school buildings. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis — Columbus school 
will be built according to plans of 
Archt. E, S. Stebbins. Winona— 
Plans have been prepared under di- 
rection of State Architect Johnston 
by President Guy E. Maxwell of the 
Normal school for a 2-story and 
basement building. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Hattiesburg — Plans are being 
drawn for new school in the 4th 
ward; also plans for enlarging Main 
street school. Water Valley—wWill 
issue bonds for the erection of 
school, replacing structure recently 

burned. 

MISSOURI. 
St. Joseph—Archt. E. J. Eckel has 
plans for the following: 4-story, 12- 





LEWIS & KITCHEN 
Heating a Ventilating Engineers 


CHICAGO—KANSAS CITY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MODERN APPARATUS 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSETS 


SEPTIC TANKS 


433 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


GARBAGE CREMATORIES 


Ninth and Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 


LOOKERS (0 Schoos) 


, Ventilated Sheet Steel— 
Churchill & Spalding, 


468 Carroll Ave. Chicago, Ill, 


School Program Clocks 


The Gillette Electric Time Alarm; 
simplest, best and most reliable. ~] 


WRITE 


HARLEIGH GILLETTE & 
203-207 So. Canal St. 


















CO. 
CHICAGO 


SCHOOL HOUSE | 
ARCHITECTS | 


School House 
Architect 





Complete details * 

modern construction. | 

Expert examinations | 

and detailed 

the condition | 

ings a specialty. | 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


reports of | 


of build- | 331 GROVE STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








— 
SCHOOL HOUSE 
THIS DIRECTORY ARCHITECTS 
ADDRESS 


FOR RATES ON CARDS WM. ELLIOT-& SON 
| 
| 


305 Scandinavian Bank Bldg. 


Wm. GEO. BRUCE, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


W. R. Parsons & Son 
ARCHITECTS 


DES MOINES, IA. 
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Publishers of Plans for Modern Twentieth 
Century School Buildings, 
All Classes 
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room addition to Humboldt school, 


$35,000; 2-story, 4-room addition to 


Hyde school, $14,000; 2-story, 2- 
room addition to Ernst. school, 
$9,000. Kansas City—Archt, C. A. 
Smith made plans for a 2-story 
prick and stone addition to Faxon 
school; cost, $5,000. Marshall— 
Archts. J. H. Felt & Co. Kansas 
City, are preparing preliminary 
plans for a 3-story, $40,000 school. 
gt. Louis—Archt. William B. Ittner 
has prepared plans for a 22-room, 
$180,000 school. 


NEBRASKA. 

Chester—6-room stone and brick 
school will be erected; plans by 
Archt. W. F. Gernandt, Fairbury, 
Neb. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Asbury Park—Archt. A; E. Arend 
has prepared plans for school to be 
erected at Third and Pine Sts.; also 
plans for an addition to Prospect 
Ave. school. Fairfield—School will 
be built in Caldwell township. Ea- 
tontown—$24,000 high school will be 
erected. Woodbury—3-story, $50,- 
000 high school will be built. Tren- 


ton—A. 2-story, 4-room. addition is _ 


to be built to the Cadwalader 
school. 
NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn—School 155 will be 
erected at the N. E. corner of Her- 
kimer St. and Eastern Parkway. De 
Ruyter—J. Mills Platt, Rochester, is 
architect for new school. Schenec- 
tady—Archts. A. G. Lindley & Co. 
have plans for an .8-room school to 
be erected on Albany road. Buffalo 
—$-story brick addition will be 
built to Central high school. Troy 
—School will be erected. Newburgh 
—Archt. Estabrook is preparing 
tentative plans for an addition to 
the Second ward grammar school. 
Oswego—$500,000 normal college is 
to be erected. Auburn—A new $4,- 
000 school is to be built. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Carson—School will be built. 
Cogswell—Archts. R. J. Haxby & 
Co. are making plans for a 4-room 
school; estimated cost, $12,000. 
Glenburn—Voted to bond for $6,800 
for the purpose of erecting public 


school. Grand Forks—Archt. Ed- 
wards has been instructed to pre- 
pare plans for 12-room school. 


OHIO. 

Leipsic—The plans of Archt. W. 
Lewis Kramer, Findlay, selected for 
a 16-room school; cost, $35,000. 
Dayton—Archts. Peters, Burns & 
Pretzinger have prepared plans for 
an 8-room addition and an audito- 
rium to Longfellow school. Ashta- 
bula—Plans of Archt. John I. Wil- 
son for an 8-room school approved; 
cost, $30,000. East Cleveland— 
Archts. Searles, Hirsch & Gavin, 
Cleveland, are preparing plans for 
an addition to school on Superior 
St. Mt. Orab—School will be built. 
Cleveland—Archt. H. A. Walsh will 
prepare plans for school. Athens— 
Archts. E. C. Van Leyen and E. A. 
Schilling have completed plans for 
a high and grade school; cost, $60,- 
000. 

OREGON. 

St. Johns—Archts. Pugh & Legg 
have prepared plans for an 8-room 
School for District No. 2; cost, $18,- 
000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown—4th ward school will 
be enlarged. Alliance—Archts. Ja- 
coby & Weishampel, Allentown, are 
at work on plans for a 10-room 
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school. Pittsburg—Archt. John T. 
Comes has plans for a parochial 
school for St. John the Baptist R. 
Cc. congregation; cost, $80,000. Scran- 
ton—Archt. Gilbert N. Edson has 
plans for a 12-room, $40,000 school; 
also plans for 4-room, $20,000 school 
addition. Hallstead—The plans of 
Archt. E. W. Van Slyke, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., selected for new school. 
Pittsburg—St. Joseph’s congregation 
is having plans made for a new 
parochial school. Coaldale—Plans 
have been prepared by Archt. Mc- 
Glynn for an 8-room school; cost, 
$24,000. Philadelphia—The South- 
ern Manual Training High school is 
being erected; cost, $360,000. Swoy- 
erville—Plans have been prepared 
for a 4-room, $9,000 school. Mon- 
toursville—Plans for the proposed 
school have been made by Archts. 
The Meade Ritter Co. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Cranston—Archts. Martin & Hall, 
Providence, have prepared plans for 
a reform school; cost, $30,000. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Armour—10-room brick and stone 
school wil -be--built—according to 
plans of Archts. Eisentraut-Colby- 
Pottenger Co., Sioux City, Ia. 


TENNESSEE. 

Dayton—Propose to erect $12,500 
school. 

TEXAS. 

Eagle Pass—$30,000 school will be 
erected. Stamford — $17,000 school 
will be built. Manor—Bonds will be 
issued for the erection of new 
school. Hillsboro—High school to 
cost $17,000 will be built. Weather- 
ford—Parochial school ‘will be built. 
Beaumont — Two schools will be 
built. 

UTAH. 

Salt Lake City—Archts. Erskine 
& Lilgenberg are completing plans 
for a $20,000 woman’s building for 
the Sheldon-Jackson college. 


“VIRGINIA. 
Chatham—School will be erected. 
Norfolk— The school board has 
asked for an appropriation of $150,- 
000 for new high school. 


WASHINGTON. 

Seattle—8-room addition will be 
built to Longfellow school; also 8- 
room addition to Green Lake school. 
Archt. James Stephen prepared 
plans. 

WISCONSIN. 

Park Falls—Archts. Parkinson & 
Dockendorff, La Crosse, have plans 
for brick addition to high school. 
Milwaukee—Addition will be built 
to 19th District school No. 1. Green 
Bay—Archt. W. E. Reynolds pre- 
pared plans for an 8-room school 
for St. Mary’s congregation. Al- 
mena—School will be built in Dist. 
No. 3, town of Clinton. Milwaukee 
—The following schools will be 
erected: 18-room school to replace 
present 10th Dist. No. 1 school, $72,- 
000; 24-room school to replace 1ith 
Dist. No. 1 school, $96,000; addition 
of ten rooms to 13th Dist. school 
No. 3; 10-room addition to 15th Dist. 
school No. 2. Crandon—$22,500 high 
school will be erected. Fond du Lac 
—The erection of a high school is 
contemplated. West Allis—$18,000 
school will be built. 
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Ls Write for illustrated catalogue. 


Nelson Ventilated Doubie Latrines 
{Used in New St. Louis Schools and in over one hundred other places 


No Foul Odors 


can remain in school toilet 
rooms, where you use ; 


Nelson’s 
Ventilated 


Hopper Latrines 


AND 


Ventilated Urinals 
(Automatic Fiush) 


Write us for information and 
ous booklet, “A Few 
Points on Sanitation 
for Schools.” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 
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NEW FINDLAY SCHOOL, AKRON. O. 
_ Bunts & Bliss, Architects 


12 Rooms. 





NEW SCHOOL, BARNESVILLE, O. 


Cost #45.000. 12 Classrooms, High School Room. w. 


Superintendent D. E. go. 
Batcheller of Olean, N. Raa 
Y., has resigned to go § 


ceeded by Samuel J. 
Slawson, formerly prin- 
cipal at Wellsville, 
We Be 

Bridgeport, Ind. The 
school board has for- 
mally directed its com- 
mittee to introduce the 
school savings system. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENTS 


WE SEND sample Lathes, Benches 

and Vises ON APPROVAL. 
We give you an opportunity to see 
how they look and work under your 
conditions. You cannot afford to 
buy these important items by guess 
or hearsay. 


° ° JVOHNSON’S 
into business at Buf- § SHADE 


falo. He has been suc- Bm USTER 


E. H. SHELDON & CO., 279 Madison St., Chicago. 


. Mills, Architect. 


Johnson’s Window 
Shade Adjusters 


Are now used in Hundreds of 
Schools. They Lower or Raise the 
Shade Roller to apy part of win- 
dow, placing Light and Ventila- 
tion under perfect control. Guaran- 


Mm teed satisfactory at small expense. 


Send for twenty page booklet and 
sample of the “Johnson Window 
Stop’’(on which the adjuster works) 


R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
161-163 Randolph St., Chicago 
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The names given below are those of the 1 
Directory. Everything required in or a 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. 


J. L. Hammett Co......New York 
MoScansll Bebost Suppiy Go. 
y ° 
os dco tsscesseses st mmmeepala 
Columbia School y oe 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
‘eeseess+-Grand Rapi Mich. 
Wm. Gaertner & Sons....Chicago 
B. W. A. Rowles.......--Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 


Columbia School Supply Co... 

See ote indienapolia, Ind. 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 
Wm. Gaertner & Sons....Chicago 
Mcintosh Stereopticon Co..Chi 


cago 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL. 


Chas. L. Lesser........Milwaukee 
W. R. Parsons & Son Co.... 
saesseeeeeesss DOS Moines, Ia. 


A. H. Dyer Co......Fremont, Neb. 


Bunde & Upmeyer Co........ 
eacecceceess Milwaukee, Wis. 
BELLS—DEALERS. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Co...San Francisco 


BIOLOGY SUPPLIES. 
A. A. Sphung.... North Judson, Ind. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION 
N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
J. L. Hammett Co 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co... Phila. 
S. D. Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 
Haney Sch. Furn. Co.......- 
eeeeeees- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co.. -Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts, Lil. 
L. A. Mu & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


BLACKBOARDS—OUTLINE. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥. 
N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 

N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
J. L. Hammett Co.........-N. ¥. 
E. J. Johnson & Co.....+..N. Y¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Penna. Structural te Co... 

cocdccecosccécco Eaten, Pa. 
Bachman Bros.....Slatington, Pa. 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co..... 

coccesccecc ccs polis, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

nitih hse obo ead Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 

eeeeeessNO. Manchester, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowies.........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLINDS. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK—COVERS. 
Holden Book Cover Co....... 
eeccescceses- Springfleld, Mags. 


BRUSHES. 
Wm. Dilley . Chicago 


BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
eeccccceeee++ Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard...Albany, N. Y. 


CERAMICS. 
Webb Pottery Co.........Chicago 


CHARTS. 

Milton-Bradley Co........++--. 
oe eceeeese+ Springfield, Mass. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
J. L. Hammett Co...........N. Y¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
8s. D. Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

+eeeees+- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’'ts, Lil. 


['STERBROOK'S STEEL PENS. 





Ask stationer 
for r 


L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & y Co...San Francisco 


CLASS PINS. 
H. C. Haskell.........New York 
Bunde & Upmeyer Co........ 
eeseceeceesss Milwaukee, Wis. 


CLAY WORK SUPPLIES. 
Webb Pottery Co.........Chicago 


CLOCKS—ELECTRIC TOWER. 
Harleigh Gillette & Co...Chicago 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 
Fred Frick Clock Co......+++. 
eeeceeececess Waynesboro, Pa. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
seeeseeeesseAndianapolis, Ind. 
Harleigh Gillette & Co...Chicago 


CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 
American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 
(Dealers. ) 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Bagle Pencil Co..........0+.N. ¥. 
J. L. Hammett Co..........N. ¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
++++ee++-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
S. D. Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 
«seeseeeNO. Manchester, Ind. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........-Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,Iil. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Favor, Kuhl & Co.......-Chicago 
Prang Educational Co........ 
646646000 606s0ece Be CRIRGO 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot.............Boston 


DIPLOMAS. 
Ames & Rollinson Co....... N. Y¥. 
J. A. Lowell Banknote Co., Boston 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
EB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Corporation Stat’y Co.....Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


DISINFECTANTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Wagoner’s Disinfectant Co., 
oeecseeecees -Knightstown, 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 

Milton Bradley Co........+-- 

oeeceeesess-Springfleld, Mass. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co....... 

ecccccescee Sersey City, N. J. 
Eagle Pencil Co............N. Y. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co............N. ¥. 
J. L. Hammett Co...........N. ¥. 
Wm. Gaertner & Sons....Chicago 
Prang Kd. Co..... oeeeeee Chicago 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts, lil. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co........ 

40cbConccdedsscdts Sep CRIGRGO 


ENGRAVERS. 
Clark Eng. & Ptg. Co...Milwaukee 


ERASERS. 

N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Bagle Pencil Co.....sessees > 
J. L. Hammett Co....cccccceN. ¥. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 

«eeeseeeNO. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

e+eeeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Ss. D. Kiger & Co.....Indianapolis 


Ind, 


BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago * 


M, H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts, Ill. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
(Dealers. ) 

J. L. Hammett Co...........N. ¥. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co......-. 

eeeeees+- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
EB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot..............-Boston 


WHEN You 


See eee eee eee teeee 
e* e+ .* . 
. . 
eee. es 98 


.* 
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FLOOR OIL: 
Standard Oil Co........New York 


GLOBES. 
J. L. Hammett Co...........N. ¥. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell .Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
S. D. Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 
Peabody Sch. Furn. C 
e+eeseeeNO. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
«eseeee+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts, Ill. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen......c.sceses 
...Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 


INK. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kiibourn, Wis. 


INK WELLS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 

Squires Ink Well Co.Pittsburg, Pa. 
U. S. Inkwell Co..Evansville, Ind. 
(Dealers. ) 

Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 

Haney School Furn. Co....... 
++eeeee--Grand Rapids, Mich. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES, 
Wm. Dilley..............-Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton-Bradley Co......see.- 
06646000008 Springfield, Mass. 
Wm. Gaertner & Sons....Chicago 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Thos. Charles Co.........Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Central Scientific Co......Chicago 


LANTERN SLIDES. 

Williams, Brown & JEarle, 

WBE. Geccccccccececcecd em 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 

Cocccccce coccccccce cCmCage 
R. M. Moore & Sons....Chicago 
Central Scientific Co......Chicago 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
..-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
EB. W. A. Rowles...... -.-Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


LOCKERS—Metal. 
Churchill & Spalding....Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


Chandler & Barber........Boston 
Milton-Bradley Co........... 
seeceesee++- Springfield, Mass. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
B. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Central Scientific Co......Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


MAPS. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
J. L. Hammett Co..........N. Y. 
Andrews Sch. Furnishing Co..N. Y. 
Cc. W. Bardeen....Syracuse, N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 
eeeeeeeeNO. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
+eseeee+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
8. % Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 
E. - A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts, Lil. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


MEDALS. 


H. C. Haskell........; New York 
Bunde & Upmeyer, Co...Milwaukee 


OPERA CHAIRS. 
Peckham, Little & Co,......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 

s+eeeeeeNO. Manchester, Ind. 
icago 


eeeeee 


B. W. A. Rowles.........Ch 
M. H. B. Beckley........Chicago 


WRITE PLEASE MENTION THIS 
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SLANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CoO., 


. s* . 
seseeteeree 


Lake Shore Furn. Co...Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,IIll. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
eeeeeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


PENCILS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 
Dixon Crucible Co.Jersey City, N.J. 


Eagle Pencil Co......ceseeesN. ¥. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co...........N. ¥. 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co.Leominster, Mass. 
N. Y. Silicate Slate Co.......N. Y. 
Favor, Ruhl & Co...........N. ¥. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
J. L. Hammett Co..........N. Y 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 


seeceeseee. Jersey City, N. J. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


PENS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 


Bagle Pencil Co.............N. ¥. 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.N. Y. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 

Columbia School Supply Co... 

eee -Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 
Wm. Gaertner & Sons....Chicago 
BE. W. A. Rowles.-........Chicago 
Central Scientific Co......Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


PLASTER CASTS. 
C. Hennecke Co...Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES— 
SCHOOL. 


. 


eeeeeses 


PORTABLE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 
American Portable House Co. 
$546 640048 EeGeS Seattle,, Wash. 
POTTERY WORK SUPPLIES. 
Webb Pottery Co 


Ces eee Chicago 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
SCREENS. 

Williams, Brown & Earle, 


Dept. eccccccccccccc ce Fnila. 
— Stereopticon Co., Dept. 


b wears wale nk hous +++..-Chicago 
C. H. Stoelting & Co..... Chicago 
R. M. Moore & Sons....Chicago 
Central Scientific Co...... Chicago 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Fred Frick Clock Co........ 


Waynesboro, Pa. 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 


eeecececssecesees Indianapolis 

Harleigh Gillette & Co...Chicago 
RAFFTIA. 

Vaughan's Seed Store....Chicago 


RELIEF GLOBES. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
M. H. B. Beckley......... Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


RELIEF MAPS. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 


ROOFING SLATE. 
E. J. Johnson & Co.........N. Y. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co... 


$6640 4000 +++e..-Baston, Pa. 
Bachman Bros.....Slatington, Pa. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Lewis &. BiteReRs cccccscsces 
+eeeeeeeChicago, Kansas City 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 
N. ©. Nelpon MES. COciccccces 
...St. Louis—Edwardsville, Ill. 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 
J. Tn TRACE COidciccccc oc, ¥. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
BE. W. A. Rowles........ - Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..CMicago H'ts, Ill. 
S. D. Kiger & Co.....Indianapolis 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Peabody Sch. Furn. Co....... 
+eeeeeeeNO. Manchester, Ind. 


DIRECTORY. 








eading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. None other can receive a place in this 
bout a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms, 


8. D. Kiger & Co....Indlanapolis 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
eeeeeesssGrand Rapids, Mich,. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley.........Chicago 
Central Scientific Co. - Chi 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
R. W. Paltridge & Co...Chicago 
Lake Shore Furn. Co...Chi 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts, 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chi 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, W 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo, 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisoo 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chandler & Barber..Boston, Mags, 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’ 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y, 
Peckham, Little & Co......N.¥, 
J. L. Hammett Co..........N.¥, 
Cc. W. Bardeen....Syracuse, N. Y, 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, 0, 
8S. D. Kiger & Co....Indianapolis 
Columbia net Se Co... 
eecceseeesee Indianapolis, I 
Haney smen Fare Ravi: Soee * 
oosce..s Grand ds, Mich _ 
Peabody ooh, yon. 2. rere 
eesceee eNO anchester, Ind. 
C. H. Stoelting & Co..... hi “ 
E. W. A. Rowles...... coe 
Prang Educational Co 





Ws Bs ven evsayess +» «Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co.. -Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H'ts, Ill, 
I. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wig 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo, 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Francisco 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


Ne oh oe Mfg. Co 
0 0 6G 


Louis—Edwardsville, Ii, 


STATIONERY. 

Favor, Ruhl & Co...........M¥, 
E. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Corporation Stat’y Co.....Chicago 
Bunde & Upmeyer 

e+ee71-75 Wis. St., Milwaukee 
-L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis 
Whitaker & Ray Co...San Franciseo 


STATUARY. 
C. Hennecke Co....... Milwaukee 


STEREOGRAPHS. 
Underwood & Underwood...N., ¥, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Hathaway Teachers’ Agency.. 
Bennington, Vt 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency..... Boston 
Teachers’ Exchange........ Boston 
Fisher's Teachers’ Agency... Boston 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency..New York 
Albany Teachers’. Agency.... 

eth €6 0 be ea see -Albany, N. ¥. 
School Bulletin Agcy..Syraceeaile 
The Teachers’ Agency....... . 

$ +054 sh0 04080-00 Harrisburg, Pe 
Penn Educational Bureau, Dept. D 

‘+ he0 eens S60 as Allentown, Pa 
Albert Teachers’ Agency—Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency. ..Chicago 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency.Ch’go 
W. N. Parker...... Madison, Wis. 
Hazard Teachers’ Agency.... 


C90 6404040400004 Minneapolis 
Midland Agencies 


Cee ee eeeeseees 


cananen macs Warrensburg, Mo. 
Colo. Teachers’ Agency... .Denver 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. 
$006.6060000008 Syracuse, N. ¥Y. 


Typewriter Exchange..New York 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co........... 


$6840 008 - Springfield, Mass 
Favor. Ruhl & Co. ‘ ™ oogeed ( 


American Crayon Co. Sandusky, 0. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co....... 


<eadenaneerce ...N. ¥., Chi 
Prang Educational Co....... a 


bide seecsceeeeN. ¥., Chicago 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot.............Boston 


WARDROBES. 
Churchill & Spalding.....Chicago 


WINDOW SHADE FIXTURES 
(Adjustable. ) 
R. R. Johnson... 


seeeeeee Chicago 
WINDOW CLEANING SAFETY 
DEVICES, 
Wim. Bley i cccdes bgeadee Chicago 


= “ES cE 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YOPK. 
WORKS. CAMDEN, N. J. 


Voi. XXXII" 


